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CHAPTER I. 

On this soft summer day, when the very 
atmosphere throws a halo of poetry around 
everything, let us give up an hour to the pure 
Ideal. Of all fictions I have ever read, the 
story of Undine embodies the pure Ideal the 
best. I have never seen the tale since I first 
met it in the original German; but if you will 
listen, I think I can rehearse it from memory; 
and I am sure you will not regret having turned 
aside with me, for awhile, from the dusty, noisy 
road of modern, practical life. 

Undine, as the story goes, is the favorite child 
of a water-goddess, and like all fairies with 
whom I was ever acquainted, holds her ethereal 
attributes only at the expense of her natural 
affections, and becomes mortal at the touch of 
man. Well, her mother places this darling 
daughter of hers under the protection of an old 
anchorite, who lived in a beautiful green island, 
all alone, as he thought; but he was mistaken, 
as you shall see—for this very island was the 
most frequent haunt of the fairies, gnomes, 
salamanders, and other such grave and respect- 
able people—a sort of coffee-house, in fact, 
where they met nightly to talk over the politics 
of Elfinland, criticisé the queen’s last head- 
dress, laugh at Puck’s latest epigram, toss off 

their bumper of ‘mountain dew,” and stagger 
soberly to bed under the violet. 

And so, in this wild, fragrant solitude, un- 
- known to vulgar eyes, and, therefore, unsoiled 
and untrampled upon, grew up this flower in 
all the luxuriant beauty of mortality, softened 
and spiritualized by her yet immortal nature. 
She grew ripe with loveliness and so intense in 
beauty, that, Narcissus like, she fell enamored 
of her own sweet image, as it was reflected in 
the pure spring sacred to the innate Ideal which 
bubbled within her own bosom. The old hermit 
marked anxiously and tenderly the growth of 
his young charge; and when in the evening 
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time—when the rose’s bosom swelled and panted 
beneath the night wind’s passionate embrace— 
she came and kissed his brow and nestled her 
beautiful curly head in his bosom, the old man 
was wild with joy, and his heart beat again as 
it did in youth, like the sleeping tide awakened 
to convulsions by the gentle moon. 

But anon, a brave and beautiful knight—whose 
ancestral castle still frowns above the Rhine, 
parting reluctantly, like a decaying beauty, one 
by one, year after year, with its fair propor- 
tions—came dashing through the foam to our 
dainty islet. He had been hunting in the forest; 
and a terrible storm coming up—no doubt set 
on foot by the mischievous fairies, who, like all 
other supernatural beings, are accused of fre- 
quently overturning the economy of a whole 
world to advance some particylar whim of their 
own—he rode wildly through the intricate laby- 
rinths of the woods for some hours to no pur- 
pose, and at length gave up the reins to his 
noble steed, who bore him wherever he would; 
and, landing on our beautiful island, the knight 
saw the twinkle of the anchorite’s torch, *which 
he had lighted to tell his rosary at the midnight 
hour. The stranger was kindly welcomed, andthe 
hermit’s homely fare cheerfully set before him. 

And now out peeped Undine, the little rogue, 
from her fairy slumbers, with her night-dress 
searce hanging about her beautiful shoulders, 
and her large eyes dazzling and sinking into 
shade like the opal. Such visions may have 
broken upon Guido’s dreams, ere yet his hand 
had been trained by art to grasp the impalpable 
lightning of his mind, and chain it to the can- 
vas. In vain the old man pleaded and expos- 
tulated—nay, once in an angry tone commanded 
her to go back instantly. For answer, she 
pushed the old man aside, sprung lightly into 
the room, and stood, in an attitude of wild and 
timid repose, directly in front of the stranger 
knight. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Anp the knight, being entranced with the 
supernatural beauty of Undine, rushed eagerly 
toward her with his arms extended, as if he 
would clasp her to his bosom; but she shrunk 
from his approach like the sensitive plant, which 
thrillingly feels, yet dares not meet, man’s touch 
—and the eager knight embraced the empty air. 

When I was a little child, I once tried to catch 
a beautiful bird that sat singing in a green 
bush; but when my hand, certain of its victim, 
closed to‘grasp it, a gleam of loveliness shot 
across my eyes, a wild burst of joyous melody 
smote my ears, and that bird, like a mjdnight 
dream, passed from my sight forever. Hope 
ceased her guardian watch, and as she turned 
her face from me, threw deep black shadows 
far into my heart. So felt the strange knight, 
as he stood with extended arms motionless, and 
eyes gazing wildly in the direction whence 
Undine had vanished, until the good old hermit 
came and laid his hand upon the youth’s shoul- 
der, and spoke kindly to him—for he knew that 
his guest was in a charmed spell, and could no 
more control his thought. 

So he led the knight, as he would have done 
a child, to a beautiful arbor at the bottom of 
the garden, where the moon-beams had stolen 
through the vine-leaves, and were dallying with 
the dew—for the tempest had suddenly ceased, 
and the majestic night had come forth, unco- 
vered, to hold her starry court—and pointed to 
a rustic bed made of dry leaves and moss. Then 
he blessed him, and departed—and the stranger 
slept sweetly beneath the sheltering wings of 
night. But it was his body alone that slum- 
bered; for no sooner had he closed his eyes 
than @ thousand faces, radiant with smiles and 
witching tenderness, clustered around him— 
and, oh, rapture! among them was Undine, who 
came joyously toward him, and flung herself 
confidingly into his arms; and, as she looked 
up in his face, he thought he had passed the 
cloudy shadows which separate earth from 
heaven, and was already in the abode of im- 
mortal bliss. 

But I will not protract my story. The knight 
fell impetuously in love with the little fairy girl, 
who told him that she had sacrificed her immor- 
tality out of pure love for him, and promised 
him every delight that physical or intellectual 
longing could possibly conceive, so long as he 
was faithful to her; and the little witch kept 
her word, and had told him the truth, too, as 
you shall presently see—for her father, Kuhle- 
born, and all the rest of her fairy acquaint- 
ances, gradually forsook her, and she held no 





more communion with the winged spirit of the 
ideal world, save with that one who is ever near 
the object of her anxiety and love—her mother! 
Ay, that fairy mother, in the still starlight, when 
Undine slept like a rose upon the bosom of her 
lord, would come and fan her with her musical 
wings, and breathe fragrance over her, and span- 
gle her hair with tears of love and fondness— 
and then the knight would wake and kiss them 
up, and fold her more closely to his breast; and 
the mother would glide noiselessly away, and sit 
in pleasant sadness by the river’s bank, until 
the garish daylight frightened her back to her 
haunts in the deep forest. 

Well, this lasted for some time; the old her- 
mit sanctioning with his smiles the endearments 
of the fond pair; for he knew that Undine’s only 
chance of happiness was in the constancy of the 
stranger knight—for she had forfeited her im- 
mortal nature, and trusted all her rich treasure 
of hope and happiness to a human love! How 
precious the cargo! How frail the bark! What 
a little tempest will shatter the slight vessel, 
and strew the glittering fragments of its freight 
upon the sands! 

Anon came a gallant array of knights from 
his father’s court, to conduct our bewildered 
lover back to life. Congratulations upon his 
safety, and the evident joy which dwelt upon 
the features of his friends, at length subdued 
him, and he consented to return to the gay 
world. He sought once more his Undine in her 
favorite bower; and as he approached, a strain 
of most exquisite music stole upon his ear. He 
listened, and heard the voice of his own, his 
beloved, pour forth her soul: 

“Farewell, farewell! ye dreams which were mY being, 
And are not more—at least, no more to me; 

I see ye dimly from my presence fleeing— 
I know—I know ye never more can be 


Solace or joy of mine! How weak to trust 
Undying love like mine to mortal formed of dust! 


Farewell, farewell! ye bright-winged sister spirits, 
Immortal in your beauty and your truth! 

I cannot envy ye—my soul inherits 
A dowry dearer than immortal youth, 

E’en from the fullness of my present joy, 

While yet I linger near my beauteous island-boy! 


Ah! for one thrill of love to wring with bliss 
The delicate fibres of a heart like mine, 
I'd pay again the price I pay for this! 
And though for me ne more the stars shall shine, 
Or flowers around their odorous breath distill, 
Or nightly revels on the moonlit hill 


Awake me with their echoes; yet the sense 
Of human love, and that I was adored 
With warm and human energy, shall dispense 
Fragrance immortal o’er me, when I’ve poured 
The essence of my being out, and died— 
The victim of immortal love and mortal pride!” 


Wildly he rushed into the arbor, and clasped 
the fair Undine over and over to his breast, 
swearing and protesting most vehemently that 
he would only go and see his father and receive 
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his blessing, and his mother’s kiss, and his sis- 
ter’s farewell embrace, and then straightway 
return to the island and his fairy-bride. And 
so he kissed her lips, and she, poor thing! be- 
lieved him—for she was nothing but a woman, 
then, and had lost her fairy sagacity—and twin- 
ing her beautiful limbs around him, as if she 
would grow there forever, she flooded his bosom 
with her pure, warm tears. Then gently remov- 
ing her now insensible form to a green bank, 
strewn with violets, and calling the good old 
hermit from the hut, the knight rushed out, and 
mounting his gallant steed, dashed wildly across 
the Rhine, and bent his way to his father’s castle. 

And now I must let you into a very important 

secret—which is, that our gallant knight had 
already wooed and won the daughter of a power- 
ful nobleman, whose castle was on the opposite 
bank of the river to his father’s, and the mar- 
riage contracts and settlements had all been 
made and ratified by the old people. The lady 
was a pretty, unmeaning, simpering girl, and 
knew no better than to fall in love according to 
law and the command of her father; and she, 
therefore, made no opposition, but merely waited 
in listless indifference, till her husband should 
appear. 

And so the knight dashed onward, outstrip- 
ping all his friends, until he arrived breathless 
at his father’s castle, scarce knowing where he 
was, or where he had been. But all question 
or surmise was smothered in the joy occasioned 
by his return. Feasts and festivals were the 
order of the day; and our knight was eternally 
placed alongside of the silly girl he was to 
marry. But he thought of nothing but a pair 
of soft blue eyes that used to dart lightning 
into his soul, when he was on the little island; 
and he never heard his intended bride utter a 
word without thrilling, by contrast, all over, 
with the memory of the fairy music which 
soothed him in Undine’s bower. And he saw 
her in his dreams; and even when he was wide 
awake, his soul still lingered round that charmed 
spot, hallowed by the presence of immortal love. 
But earthly ties are more palpable than the air- 
wrought links of the soul’s affections, and find 
a stronger hold in our gross and earthly nature; 
and so, day after day, the dream of his sweet 
Undine became dimmer and more fleeting; and 
at last, like one intoxicated with glorious wine, 
who sinks to sleep dreamless, he tumbled list- 
lessly back to earth, and his fairy-bride was 
remembered no more. The day for his mar- 
riage was fixed, and the time was spent in a 


continual round of feasting and merry-making., 


Where was Undine all this time? What did 


she? Tell us all about her. In good time you 
shall hear the whole sad story. 





CHAPTER III. 


Have you ever, dear reader, journeyed in the 
hot sunshine, your brain literally broiling in 
the heat, and the dust driving, like a sleet-storm, 
into your face, filling your eyes, ears, and throat, 
with minute particles, which irritated you almost 
to fremzy; and when ready to drop down dead 
’ with fatigue, thirst, and despair, you have sud- 

denly seen, upon turning an abrupt angle in the 

path, a fair smiling woodland lawn stretching 
’ before you, and a cool, limpid stream of water 
gushing.out from among the flowers, and a whole 
orchard of birds singing gayly in the branches? 
So, after the dusty and perplexing toils of life, 
return we to Undine and her strange fortunes. 

Ah! she was a guilty thing—that beautiful and 
fairy-girl! for what right had she to sacrificé 
’ her celestial nature, and become a mere thing 
$of earth for worms to feed upon, just for a few 

mortal kisses? True, true—but those kisses! 
Ah! who can blame her? Who has not tasted 
moments of earthly bliss so intense that were 
immortality’s brightest visions spread palpably 
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before him, he would almost be tempted to spurn 
them all? 

Soon after the knight left the little island, our 
good old hermit, upon going to Undine’s apart- 
ment, as was his wont, saw her not. He searched 
everywhere—the garden, the river bank, the 
thicket which surrounded his little plantation, 
were all examined in vain. She had fled away 

:upon the wings of love, and, panting with toil 
and exhaustion, came at last to her knight’s 
castle, and ran like lightning through the court. 

What saw she? Lights were gleaming in every 
niche; loud and boisterous noises of merriment 
and gayety echoed through the passages; and, 

‘bracing her little heart with the strength of de- 
spair, Undine rushed wildly to the great saloon, 
and saw the knight—her own beloved—him for 
whose love heaven and its joys she had lightly 
thrown away, leading the pretty, sillyGerman _ 

3 girl to the altar. The white-robed priest was 

Sthere; and, as he completed the ceremony, 
he raised his unconscious hands and blessed 
them in the name of the Virgin. And the harp 
and tambour struck up their wild music, and 
away fled the bride and bridegroom with the 
joyous throng of revelers to the dance. 

Undine was not yet alla woman. Revenge, 
as it were the dying spark of her immortal na- 
ture, burst brightly up in her bosom; and, rush- 

ing wildly out into the forest, she fell upon her 
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knees and cried vehemently for her mother. Her ; torted; and, even as Undine had prayed, he 
mother was at her side, and gazing wistfully and : withered away ghastily in his bride’s arms, and 


fondly upon her, ere the echoes had ceased whis- 
pering in the woods. 

‘«Execute me this first and only prayer, dear, 
dear mother!’’ said Undine, ‘‘and forever I re- 
lease you from the charge of your most miser- 
able child!” 

‘“‘What would you, sweet?” 

‘Strike him dead! Ay! but wait,” and her 
eyes flashed, and her whole form seemed con- 
vulsed with demoniac passion, “wait till he en- 
folds her to his heart, as he has done me so 
often, and kisses her; then, oh! then strike 
him, mother; let him wither in her arms, like 
a dead viper, until they shall both sink in base, 








earthly corruption together. Mother! mother! 
grant me this, as you love your child!” 

On went the marriage feast; and never had 3 
Rhine’s blue waters wafted gayer notes, or 
wilder revelry, than echoed from the old baro- 
nial castle. 

But when the feast was over, and the bride 
was led away to her chamber, a strange 
thrill shot through the bosom of the knight as 
he was about to follow, and he almost staggered 
into the room. The bride, frightened at his 
convulsive motions, ran and put her white arms 
about him, and he unconsciously leaned his head 
upon her bosom; when suddenly a terrific burst 
of thunder shook the castle to its foundation, 
and the face of the knight became livid and dis- ? 


they both fell shrieking to the earth. 

The morning sun rose clear and beautiful 
over the old ivy-crowned castle—but there were 
mourning and tears beneath that venerable roof; 
and when the sun slanted across the sighing 
forest tops at evening, they bore the young and 
noble knight to his peaceful home, and laid him 
to rest among the flowers of the green valley; 
and when all had departed with sorrowful foot- 
steps from the spot, and the stealthy moon came 
with her bright limbs scantily clad in gauzy 
clouds, to meet her lover on the hill, she looked 
upon the celestial form of Undine, bending in 
sorrow and repentance over her lover’s grave; 
and the dew and the starlight mingling together, 
dissolved her frail and beautiful outline, until it 
mixed with the invisible odors that played above 
the flowers; and the next day there was bub- 
bling a bright spring at the knight’s head, the 
waters of which, diverging into two graceful 
channels, clasped like loving arms the form of 
him Undine so fatally had loved. 

And now, thou beautiful spirit, farewell for- 
ever! In thy companionship have we found 
solace, for a summer hour, from the weight of 
mortality’s burden ; and while sympathizing with 
thy unhappy, and yet blissful fate, have learned 
to feel that to preserve an immortal nature, it 
is necessary to forget that we have mortal pas- 
sions. 





FADING BEAUTY. 





BY CARRIE BELL SINCLAIR. 





Tue green is fading from each leaf; 
The flowers die on the hill; 

The whispering of the winds have hushed 
The murmuring of the rill; 

The sun that lit the earth with gold, 
While sinking to its rest, 

Has hung its crimson banner out 
To light the distant West. 


The song-birds, too, have ceased to sing 
Among the fading flowers; 
And left a requiem sighing there 
For Summer's dying hours! 
And even Nature seems to mourn, 
To watch bright moments die; 
Yet fading beauty lingers on 
Each leaflet floating by. 


How can they say the Summer-time 
Is sweeter than the Fall? 

Oh! are not Antumn’s withered leaves 
More beautiful than all? 





And can the bright blush of the rose 
However soft and fair, 

Be half as lovely as the touch 
Of fading beauty there? 


Ah! no; let others weep to see e 
The beauteous Summer fade, 

There is a sweeter charm for me 
In Autumn’s mellow shade! 

The withered flowers that droop and die, 
Each sere and yellow leaf, 

Seems but an emblem of this life, 
So fleeting, and so brief. . 


The flush must fade from every cheek, 
The lustre from each eye; 

And all things beautiful must fade, 
For all were made to die! 

The smile must leave the laughing lip, 
And joyous hours depart ; 

For Death's cold touch at last will chill 
The fountain of the heart! 
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THE TRAGEDY 


OF FAUQUIER. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE,” ETC., ETC. 





CONTINUED FROM VOLUME LIII., PAGE 426. 


CHAPTER IX. 
MR. PAGE’S NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 

I was delayed in Richmond for several weeks. 
November was half gone before I found myself 
able to put my business again in Lennox’s hands, 
and return to Fauquier. Meanwhile, I had been 
kept informed by letters from George Chafron 
and Dr. Jackson, of the progress of the colonel’s 
recovery—if recovery it could be called; for 
while his bodily strength slowly returned, his 
mind had fallen into a more hopeless lethargy. 
There seemed to be an utter want of all vitality; 
the mainspring was broken, and as Jackson 

said, his patching at the works availed but 
little. 

He had been removed to his own house, and 
was still confined to his own room, which his 
wife never entered. Loper had left the neigh- 
borhood. 

“No other warning had been received,” George 
Chafron wrote to me; “though the time for the 
last was near ai hand; after that, the messen- 
ger. My brother talks with me frequently upon 
this subject. He is ready for death. It is I 
who deserves pity, not he.” 

I threw down the letter with a curse at the 
besotted stupidity of all superstition, and has- 
tened my arrangements to leave. He should 
receive no warning, and see no messenger, I 
was resolved. 

This was on the Friday previous to my de- 


_parture. On the following morning, I was 


crossing the street opposite to the State-house, 
when I saw a man, in charge of a policeman, 
enter the shaded walk leading through the 
square. For a moment I held my breath. The 
man was young, tall, and spare, his face of a 
thick, chalky hue, his head rested on his breast, 
the eyes furtive, the brows meeting across the 
forehead. It was William Chafron’s enemy—I 
had him at last! 

I followed the policeman into the magistrate’s 
office. The man was arrested on some charge 
for drunkenness and quarreling the night be- 
fore; knives had been drawn, and pistols fired. 
But there would have been no difficulty in the 
way of his obtaining bail if I had not interfered. 

Knolty, the magistrate, had given me his 
sheep-skin chair, and was hurrying over the 








case in order to show me proper hospitality 
after the office was clear. 1 gave him a signal. 

“Your man’s name is Kearns?” I said, care- 
lessly. 

‘He gives it as Aylmer—a stranger to me. 
Do you know him, Felton?” 

The policeman shook his head. But I noticed 
when I spoke that a curious change came over 
the prisoner’s face. My game was secure. 

“T am a stranger in Richmond,” he said, ina 
dogged, heavy voice. ‘I can offer but small 
bail. I hope you will not be hard on me,” to 
the magistrate, avoiding my eye. 

Now I had a conviction that if this man was 
assuming a false name, that it would be impos- 
sible for him to bring heavy bail and maintain 
his concealment. Knolty fixed the bond at an 
absurdly high sum; Knolty was shrewd enough 
at taking a hint. 

“T have no friends who can release me at 
that figure,” he said, after a moment’s pause. 
‘I will go back to jail.” 

“What is it, Mr. Page?” asked Knolty, when 
the office was clear. 

‘‘T must have that man in custody for a week 
or two. I have a heavier charge than this 
against him, when I can put it into shape. 
Meanwhile, it is only just to sober him out of 
his drunken frolic.” 

‘‘We will see how the spirits will mail the 
next letter,” I said, rubbing my hands as I 
walked away. 

So much did I enjoy this fancy that I went 
back to the jail-window, the morning of my de- 
parture to Fauquier, and looked in to see if my 
bird was safely caged. He was pacing up and 
down the narrow space allowed him, a ray of 
sunlight striking across his black hair and pale 
face. 

“A curious fancy in little Lou!’* I thought, 
watching him. There is a fox-like cunning in 
his face, his very slow, long, stealthy step. It. 
was not in keeping with her ordinary clear 
sight and strong sense to be so tricked. Could 
even love be blind as this? 

It was on my way from my house that I stop- 
ped to look at the prisoner. On my arrival at 
Col. Chafron’s, I met Louisa at the door. I knew 
by her face some terrible tidings ——- me. 
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““My father has had his death blow,” when§ ‘Will you come to-morrow?” I said, at last, 
she could speak. ‘A letter was brought to him boldly determining to put an end to the mystery 
yesterlay morning, and since he has read it he? in some way. ‘There is not a day’s safety 
sank rapidly. ‘It is the last warning.’ He re- against the coming of this messenger, as Chaf- 
peats those words continually; and that ‘the ron calls him; and such is his debility and ner- 
messenger will soon be here.’ ” vous tension, that I believe if the man were to 

I passed her, and meeting Dr. Jackson, drew } suddenly appear to him that the shoek would 
him aside. } prove fatal. Will you come to-morrow, pre- 

“Is the danger so imminent?” pared to remain for several hours? I mean to 
“No.” The old man spoke with embarrass- } reach the end of this coil insome way. I do not 
ment. ‘Col. Chafron is, as you know, in an} care who is found guilty, if Chafron be saved.” 
extremely low, nervous condition, when any ex- “I will come, assuredly,” gravely. ‘But 
citement should be avoided. His condition was} harass Chafron as little as may be. If you 
superinduced, I believe, Mr. Page, as much by ; have proof, bring them against his supersti- 
previous mental disquietude as by the wound ; tion; but do not trouble him with fruitless argu- 
on the head. This letter has had a most unfor- ments.” 
tunate effect on him; but the danger is not im-; The old man took his leave, and I went in 
mediate.” search of George Chafron. The dwarf’s dis- 

“Who gave it to him?” torted features were worn thin and Haggard; 

The physician pulled at his gray whiskers} his motions were unceasingly restless, almost 
uneasily. ‘That is the worst of it. I did. I} spasmodic at times, like a person suffering with 
had left him so much stronger the day before, } a nervousdisease. 
that I put some new prints and books in my «You are ill, Chafron?” 
valise to carry to him yesterday morning. On “No; the suspense and confinement may be 
the road, a man came up suddenly from the} telling on me.” 
thicket, and handing me the letter, asked me to } «They shall be ended to-morrow, God will- 
give it into Col. Chafron’s hand, and, without } ing.” 
looking at it, I thrust it into my pocket, noting “Eh? How is that?” turning sharply. ‘You 
only that it was of unusual weight. If any} have discovered something?” 














danger was apprehended from messages or let- 
ters, it would have been better to have taken 


«TI have the key to the mystery in my hand.” 
George Chafron paced up and down the room, 


me into your partial confidence,” with a little} restlessly watching me with a furtive, fright- 


ascerbity in his tone. 

“‘What manner of man was it who gave it to 
you, doctor?” 

“A peculiar-looking fellow. There was some- 





ened look. “It is not well to incense a power 
greater than ourselves,” he said, stopping short 
at last. I am afraid, Mr. Page—I am afraid! 
My brother is in the hands of spirits beyond 


thing that attracted me in him. After he had } our world; they have had his life in their keep~ 
given me the letter, he stood quite motionless } ing for months—you know that. His soul has 
in the road looking after me, making no effort } been in their power like clay in the hands of a 
to avoid notice. A tall, unhealthy-looking man, ; potter—and now you provoke them to anger.” 


with stooped shoulders, his face of the thick, ; He laid his bony, trembling hand on my wrist. 
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elayish hue, that designates latent scrofula, the 
eyebrows extending across the forehead. He 
was dressed in gray camlet.” 

“Yesterday morning, you say?” 

“Yesterday morning.” 

I laughed, so loud and hoarsely that it startled 
myself. 
yesterday morning in Richmond jail?” 

“You are the vietim of a practical joke.” 

“It bids fair to prove a fatal one to William 
Chafron.” 

“Perhaps,” buttoning his coat, ‘the man has 
a double, according to the old German legend?” 

I could not turn the matter off with a jest. 
He waited for a few moments, watching my face 
anxiously. 


“Do you know that I saw that man} 





“TI do not much regard spirits above or below 
me. I only can fight on my own level, Chafron; 
and the man who delivered the warning is 
assuredly flesh and blood like myself. I have 
him safe under lock and key.” 

“‘Why, it was but yesterday the letter came 
through Jackson.” 

I did not answer. My little flash of triumph 
was balked in the universal obscurity that sur- 
rounded the whole matter. The old physician’s 
jesting suggestion of a double occurred to me 
with irritating pertinacity, the more persistent 
because I scouted it secretly. 

‘‘What efforts have you made to detect the 
man who wounded William?” I said, changing 
the subject hastily. 
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“The magistrates have had it in hands, I be- 
lieve,” indifferently. ‘They will search far for 
the hand which dealt that blow. However, it 
will serve as matter for them to gossip over— 
the country is oddly destitute of any cases for 
their acumen just now.” 

«And Loper?” 

«Loper is leagued with the spirits who tor- 
ment my brother,” fiercely. ‘I saw that long 
ago—I warned you. Mr. Page, it is useless to 
turn off this matter of spiritual influence with a 
jeer; it is as old a truth as the Bible. There 
was not one of the old prophets who did not 
believe in it; and now, when it is developed in 
this later day, it is the part of a child or a mad- 
man to shut our eyes to it.” 

“You put faith in even the Rochester knock- 
ings, then?” 

«“The*spirit-rappers are vulgar people, who 
have taken a vulgar hold on a great primitive 
idea. I went North,” with a momentary hesi- 
tation, ‘‘to investigate the matter, and I found 
there are few of the leading minds in literature 
in this country or England, who have not ac- 
knowledged the truth underlying the chicanery 
which has been heaped on it. Men have brought 
almost every form of matter under their power 
in the last century; and now they grope for con- 

.tact and relation with the immaterial minds 
about them. A wise man would not jeer at 
such efforts.” 

I did not reply directly to George Chafron. 
Watching him as he paced up and down, his 
misshapen figure and sallow, intent face thrown 
into alternate light and shadow, I thought more 
of the effect his rhapsodies had, doubtless, pro- 
duced on his brother during my absence, while 
his mind was morbidly diseased, than weighed 
them myself. While I stood silent warming my 
feet at the smouldering hall fire, a sudden flash 
of intuition came to me, causelessly, without ap- 
parent reference to my train of thought, as is 
often the case with our most successful ideas. I 
drtw a hasty breath; it seemed to me as if the 
long sought-for clue was in my hand. Pausing 
a moment, I said quietly, 

“Tf William’s fate is so certainly fixed, he must 
prepare for,it. I shall insist upon his making his 
will this afternoon. He was not in a fit state to 
attend to it wheff I was obliged to leave him.” 

Dr. Chafron did not reply at once. When he 
did, it was with an anxious tone. “It would 
have been better that you had urged the matter 
on him then, Mr. Page. If he did it now—I 
doubt, in his intensely nervous condition * 

‘You mean that his sanity could be doubted ?” 
quickly, 








“Not by me,” as promptly. 

“That were hardly fitting, as the only grounds 
for such a doubt would be his credence of these 
matters, which you have just called great primi- 
tive truths.” , 

George Chafron stopped in front of me, point- 
ing off his sentences on his palm with one finger, 
his eyes laid on mine. At first I scarcely heard 
what he said, his straightforward, motionless 
stare irritated and magnetized me in so strange 
a manner. I never had met any but furtive 
glances from him before; the gray, bewildering 
orbs before me were like the dead-in-life, subtle 
eyes of rattlesnakes. I had heard of the pecu- 
liar expression belonging to a medium of these 
spirits in which he believed. Could his poor 
body be tenanted by one? Nothing could so 
well express death-in-life as the still regard 
with which he held me; it gave me a certain 
unreasonable terror, as of a something powerful 
yet chained. His words, when I heard them, 
were commonplace enough. 

“Men do not call me sane; they will not Wil- 
liam. The nearer truth our convictions arrive, 
the farther will we be separated from the range 
of ordinary intellects. I do not believe any 
medical mam would hold my brother to-day of 
sound mind enough to dictate a will.” 

“You exaggerate his condition,” I said, 
brusquely—yet I was more alarmed than I 
chose to discover. If the worst came, and 
Louisa was left penniless, the fault, in a great 
measure, was mine. 

I saw her at the moment enter the hall, and 
she paused as if to conduct me to her father’s 
room. I went to her, detaining her a moment. 

‘‘Has Col. Chafron—has your father spoken 
of any writings which he wished done'since he 
thought himself in danger?” 

“He has spoken of his will,” her eyes red 
‘with restrained tears, her breath coming slow 
and heavily; ‘‘but Dr. Jackson induced him to 
defer it till to-day.” 

George Chafron was right, then. 

I did not follow Louisa into her father’s room 
for a few moments. When I did, I found him 
sitting up in his easy-chair awaiting me, his 
face much emaciated, but his eyes clear and 
cheerful. The pleasure of my coming had put 
his morbid horror temporarily to rest. I noticed, 
too, how much Louise had done to make his 
room cheery and heartsome. The pictures he 
liked best hung on the wall; her piano had been 
removed into the next apartment, and books and 
music were scattered around. After awhile he 
showed me his new dressing-gown and slippers, 
pleased as a child. 
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‘*Louisa means to bring pleasant glimpses out } am glad,” she said, looking up at last, “tha; 
of life for the last of it,” he said, stroking her : 
hair, where she sat at his feet, with a wistful } 


smile. 

‘You are better than when I left,” I said, 
decisively; ‘<I do not need Jackson’s authority 
for that. Your eye is clearer; your voice stron- 
ger; your whole manner shows that you have 
risen out of that slough of despond in which 
you were plunged.” 

‘‘One can grow used to even the visage of 
death,” he said, calmly. ‘And there are other 
facts ” his voice failed fora moment. ‘There 
were mistakes which I had made which I have 
learned to accept. They were new, then; but I 
am going steadily to the end, step by step.” 

When he fell into this low monotone, Louisa 
glanced up at me with a sudden significant 
alarm. I saw that the momentary flicker of 
strength, which my coming had called forth, 
was dying out; a gray pallor was beginning to 
steal over his face; and his hand shook, as if 
with palsy, when he tried to raise it to his lips. 





“The last warning has been given, Page,” he} 


said; ‘“‘and the messenger will soon follow.” 

I do not want to dwell on this part of my 
story. It never had been my fate to witness a 
more painful spectacle than the slow sapping of 
this man’s strength and faculties through his 
diseased imagination; and there was something 
inexpressibly touching in the fight which the 
girl beside him was making with her fresh, 
strong love against the fatal influence. She 
was wrestling with death, as I might say, for 
her father’s life, and was driven backward, step 
by step. She had taken the sole charge of him, 
slept in his chamber, keeping a night-lamp con- 
stantly burning. She had discovered enough 
to know that there was a plot against his life, 
and apprehended danger from every side. 

His wife, I found from Louisa, had never been 
seen by Chafron since the night of his wound. 
Twice she had stolen into his chamber while he 
slept, and knelt beside him, her head buried out 
of sight; but that was all. 











there are no secrets between papa and me now, 
I have told him the story of Sydney Kearns, 
He has promised to see him when he is strong 
enough. He says,” (the ready blush rising to 
her cheek, bringing out a curious likeness to 
her mother,) ‘that no lack of fortune shall 
stand in his way to happiness, if he has no 
other fault. There is an old story which he 
told me, in which the Kearns family and ours 
were brought together—an old forgotten mat- 
ter, which I am sure Sydney never knew.” 

«‘Let me hear it, Louise. I do not ask from 
idle curiosity.” 

She looked at me with surprise. ‘It was one 
of those old feuds which are kept up from gene- 
ration to generation. There seemed to be an 
enmity or rivalship between the families, ig 
rank, on the turf, in politics, until my father's 
day, when the Kearns had disappeared almost 
out of sight, from their great poverty. My father 
held a mortgage on their land. He holds it yet 
I think; and the time for foreclosure is near at 
hand. It’s a strange, muddled story. I cannd 
remember the details.” 

‘‘But your father has never seen this m 
Kearns?” 

“Never. It was he whom you declared was 
plotting against papa’s life,” with a half smile 
“Poor Sydney! If he could scheme and plot 
more, it would be for his own good. But his 
only idea of progress is through slow, dogged 
industry.” 

‘‘Pardon me, Miss Chafron. But this matter 
concerns your father more than you know—and 
you promised to aid me, remember. There is 
no grudge between Col. Chafron and any of the 
Kearns family ?” 

“None. On the contrary, my father had 
almost forgotten their existence, or that of the 
mortgage, until I told him that the old friend- 
ship I and Sydney had when we were children 
was—was——” 

“I understand. He had not threatened féfe- 
closure of the mortgage, then?” 





















When her father was asleep, Louisa came} ‘Certainly not. You know how careless my 
into the library where I sat alone: “Do you} father is about his business. Uncle George has 
think there is a hope?” she said, watching my } the sole control of it.” . 
face, as if life and death hung on my decision. ; I sat silent for a long time. She broke the 

“I think there is a chance, and I mean to try } quiet of the room by rising, Saying softly, as 
it. But I must have your help, child, and your} she stood with her warm, pink hands pressed 
prayers,” my heart failing me. “I would to God } together, “Sydney is to be here to-morrow. He 
I had your innocent, mighty faith.” } will see my father then.” 

“T will do what I can.” She cried a little, } “Not until I have seen him—you must pro- 


the sobs seeming to relieve her overcharged} mise me that. We are involved in a miserable 
“Oh! will the old, happy days ever } coil of trouble.” 
Will they ever come back? 


heart. 


come back? I; “I know it,” the tears coming quick to her 
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eyes. ‘I will promise anything, if you will 
help us back to the old time.” 

«IT must see your mother, then, to-night, Miss 
Chafron.” 

Her face clouded. 
in her room.” 

« Alone?” 

“She is nage alone, unless when she will 
admit me.” 

«J must see her,” authoritatively. 

«Ags you will, Mr. Page,” gravely. Her 
mother was not a theme for her to discuss, I 
saw. She held her and her wrongs more sacred 
than her lover. 

Madam Chafron admitted me, and Louisa 
withdrew and left us alone. I could hardly 
recognize in the thin, flaccid-looking woman, 
with hair already touched with gray smoothed 

over her hollow cheeks, the softly-tinted, cheer- 
ful beauty, who had welcomed me to her house 
but two short months ago. 

I went straight to the core of the matter in 
hand. I had no time to pause for courteous 
fencing. 

“Madam Chafron,” I said, ‘“‘when I last 
parted from you I had reason to think that if 
William Chafron died, you were not guiltless 
in the case. There is a chance to-day that I 
was mistaken, and I come to you to know the 
truth. I use plain words—I wish that you 
should do so. There is no time for paltering, 
with your husband on the borders of the 
grave.” 

She neither trembled nor wept, but stood 
quite motionless, holding her hands clasped 
tightly before her. The time for tears or weak 
trembling was long over for her. 

“T was guilty in that I kept my secret from 
him, Mr. Page. Nothing more.” 

I hesitated one moment only; then I said, 
boldly, ‘‘Whatever your secret may be, I coun- 
sel you to keep it no longer. Nothing can war- 
rant concealment between a wife and husband. 
Go to him to-morrow and tell him all.” 

She tried to speak, but the effort only parted 
her white lips, leaving the teeth exposed, giving 
to her face a terror-stricken, humiliated look. 

“It will kill him,” ghe gasped. 

“Tt will not kill him,” confidently. ‘I be- 
lieve that we have wronged you in our thoughts. 
In any case, the truth is better for him than this 
foul slough of mystery.” 

“If I only dared to tell him!” with a tearless 
sob, “I have lain at his chamber-door, night 
after night, when they thought I slept, listening 
to catch the echo of his breath. If he would 
but hear me, and say he forgave me, I could 


“She sees no one. She is 





creep out of their sight and be glad to die. I 
Was so young—so young!” 

This ery, so often repeated, puzzled me. I 
walked up and down the room until she sat 
quiet again, and then came nearer to her. 

“Where is Henry Loper, Madam Chafron?” 

“TI do not know. He promised to return to 
me before now.” 

Her effrontery, as it might have seemed to 
be, did not shock me as it had done before. 

I paused a moment before applying the probe. 
“This man Loper is very dear to you, Madam 
Chafron?” 

She turned with a slow, puzzled look toward 
me. A sort of speechless alarm and dismay 
seemed suddenly to paralyze her for a moment; 
and then coming toward me with a quick, sweep- 
ing movement, that had in it, I avow, something 
terrible, as though her whole womanhood sprang 
up indignant, she spoke a few short words. In 
them was the secret of the life of Judith Chaf- 
ron, 

I remained with her about an hour longer. I 
think, cold and prosaic old lawyer as I am, 
there have been times when I have been allowed 
to give a helping word or hand to men and 
women who were tired out, finding life’s jour- 
ney both bitter and barren. There have been 
times when I have felt very like a woman, and 
talked like one, I fear—and this was che of 
them. Be that as it may, I left the poor lady 
shedding quiet, tender tears, a softened, dif- 
ferent creature from the woman whom I had 
found. 

I found Louisa in the library; George Chafron 
had gone into the village, not to return until 
morning—such absences were common with him 
in the last month, I found. After a little assist- 
ance from Miss Chafron, I began my night’s 
work, perhaps the most disagreeable I ever had 
undertaken. But when I stopped disheartened, 
as I often did, it only needed a thought of the 
miserable man below me, dying the victim of a 
tremendous fraud, to give me fresh courage, and 
satisfy my conscience that I was right. 

When day broke my task was done, and I 
came ‘down the dimly-lighted halls to my own 
room with a small package in my hand, the 
fruits of the night’s labor. It contained nothing 
but a key and a bundle of manuscripts; but I 
held them tightly, as if they were the old lamp 
with which to open the hidden treasures of the 
genii, 

“‘Black spirits or white, 
Spirits or gray.’ 
I-can defy you all with these,” I thought, laugh- 
ing triumphantly, as I reached my chamber- 
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opium, or tobacco—we could risk none of them 
without danger of whatever idiosyncrasy of 
prain we had culminating in mania or madness. 
It is a terrible thing to know, from your boy- 
hood, that your reason is trembling on the verge 
of a precipice. We did—my father warned us, 
whether wisely or not. Louisa is safe, thank 
God! She has inherited her temperament from 
her She is like me in nothing.” 

The turn his thoughts had taken baffled and 
silenced me; but Jackson, with his shaggy eye- 
brows contracted, sitting staring in the fire, fol- 
lowed him easily and naturally. 

«J never dreaded insanity for you, Chafron. 
You have your mother’s physical and mental 
conformation; and the trouble was from the 
other side of the house. Now, poor George——” 

Chafron turned uneasily, a new, keen anxiety 
taking the place of the morbid gloom on his face. 

«Poor George! God bless him!” he said. ‘*Do 
you know of late I have noticed peculiar symp- 
toms, such as occurred before his attacks long 
ago? Jackson, if—you understand me?—if the 
worst should come to the poor fellow when Iam 
gone——”” 

“JI understand,” nodding, without removing 
his eyes from the fire. 

“You will take him in charge? It is no plea- 
sant duty; but you could give no surer proof of 
friendship to me.” 

I watched the old man keenly. 

“T’ll do what I can for your father’s son,” 
he said, calmly; but his tone quieted Chafron, 
who remained tranquil for a few moments, his 
thoughts evidently diverted from himself to the 
new subject of anxiety. 

The old man looked up at last from his intent 
study of the fire. ‘‘Chafron,’’ he said, with the 
air of one who broaches a painful theme, “I 
promise to do for George what I can when you 
are gone; but in the meanwhile, there is a mat- 
ter of which I think you should not be ignorant.” 

The colonel raised himself on his elbow. 
“George? You have perceived the old symp- 
toms? Do not deceive me, Jackson? My time 
is short, perhaps; but I can do much while I am 
here.” 

“T know that, William, if you exert yourself. 
But you are weak physically; and if the time of 
your death is so near, you wish to spend every 
moment in meditation on the great change and 
preparation for it.” 

«‘What have you noticed?” impatiently. ‘It 
is time enough for meditation on the great 
change when I have no more work to do here. 
Good God! If George falls into his old state!” 

“George, as you, perhaps, know,” hesitatingly, 








‘“shas been drinking hard of late, which may 
account for his prolonged visits to the village, 
and journeys back among the hills.” 

“I did not know—I did not even suspect. Go 
on.” 

‘You know enough of the phenomena of in- 
sanity, or even mania, Chafron, to know that 
one of the first manifestations iva certain cyn- 
ning, and a dislike to those who, in a state of 
reason, are the nearest and dearest.” 

“‘There, then, you have no cause for suspi- 
cion,”’ with a tone of relief. ‘‘No dog could be 
more loyal or watchful of my slightest whim 
than George has been in the last year. As for 
cunning, he is open as the day to me, although 
his morbid sensitiveness may make him incom- 
prehensible to others.” 

Dr. Jackson hesitated long enough to alarm 
Chafron thoroughly. He pushed aside the cover- 
ings and sat upright. 

‘“‘Why do you stop? Go on, let me know the 
worst. You and I, Jackson, had a fierce fight 
of it for years with poor George’s devil. It 
wasn’t himself,’ stopping short with a pale face. 

“No; it wasn’t himself,” earnestly. ‘If ever 
& man was possessed by a devil, John Page, it 
was this poor brother of Col. Chafron’s; and I 
beg of you whatever you may know of him now 
or hereafter, to bear that in mind. God does 
not judge his heart as you judge it.” 

The energy of the old man, and his sudden 
appeal to me, startled and confused me. Then 
I saw that, intentionally or not, he had made a 
straight way for me in my work. Col. Chafron 
was thoroughly roused, alert, almost defiant in 
his brother’s behalf, ready to accept any crime 
of which he had been guilty as an evidence of 
insanity, and to pardon it on that ground. One 
moment sufficed for me to perceive the different 
bearings of the field before me, and to do eredit 
to the old physician’s skill or luck, whichever it 
might be. 

“The story is new to me,” I said, frankly. 
“If I had known of Dr. Chafron’s misfortune, 
I should have judged him lately with more 
charity.” 

‘‘He deserves infinite charity,” interrupted his 
brother, hotly. ‘‘What has he done, Jackson? 
Whatever it be, he is innocent in soul as a child.” 

“It is a miserable story, and a long one,” said 
the doctor, after a glance at me. ‘You will be 


$ patient till the end, Chafron?” 


“Why should I not be patient? He is an 
utterly irresponsible being. Who would vent 
anger on him?” 

The old man turned to me with a gesture 
which-said that my part was ready for me; and 
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then, after another pinch of snuff, betook himself 
again to the fire, giving a quick, stealthy glance 
now and then at Chafron, testing the effect of 
each word as it was uttered. 

‘Dr. Chafron has suffered himself to be made 
a tool by designing men,” I said, in a quiet, 
careless tone. ‘There may have been some 
curiosity to prompt him also—the feeling of a 
petted child debarred-from a pleasure.” 

I confess that I paused here because my con- 
science quarreled so vehemently with the false 
light in which I put my story. But Jackson 
nodded vigorously, and Col. Chafron’s eyes, 
eager and credulous as a woman’s, were on me, 
I continued, 

“There is a casket of ebony and silver in 
your cabinet. You know what I mean?” 

The curious change which attended any allu- 
sion to his secret, passed over Chafron’s face. 
He bowed gravely. 

“Your brother has had a duplicate key made 
to yours?” I gave it tohim. He looked at it 
with quivering chin. 

“Poor George! It was his eagerness to solve 
the mystery of my warning. He knew I could 
not reveal the contents of the casket to him 
without breaking my oath.” 

I looked at Jackson irresolute. 

“Col. Chafron,” I said, after a pause, ‘that 
key was made months before you received your 
first letter. The bas-relief, from which the seal 
was cut, was in the hands of an engraver in 
New York during your absence in Richmond 
last year.” I hurried on without heeding the 
white, appalled face which he turned to me, and 
the indignant gesture of denial. 

“The manuscripts, from which the writing of 
the letters was copied, were abstracted from 
time to time, and replacéd without your know- 
ledge. I have here,” opening the package of 
papers I held, “letters in which are attempts, 
more or less successful, to forge the old French 
chirography. The final one, you perceive, is a 
fac-simile of those which you received.” 

The papers dropped from his nerveless hands; 
his eyes were riveted on my lips as a deaf man’s, 
whose sense of sight must atone for the loss of 
all others. 

“Understand me, the papers were not copied 
by your brother. He was but a tool.” 

“But the plan was cursedly like George,” 
broke in Dr. Jackson, his heat getting the better 
of his discretion. ‘It is just such a subtle, 
visionary scheme as a half mad man would con- 
ceive.” 

“The plan?” passing his hand confusedly over 
his forehead. ‘‘Gentlemen, you must pardon 





ae 
me, but I am dull of apprehension. Whose too] 
did my brother become?” 

“T told you,” said Jackson, “that it was 
long story, and you must be patient. You re- 
member a family named Kearns, between whom 
and the Chafrons there used to be some old 
grudge?” 

“I do remember them. They were recalled 
to my mind curiously a day or two ago; but I 
call you both.to take notice that the old grudge 
is long ago forgotten. I have a reason for wish- 
ing you to note this,” the blood mounting into 
his transparent cheek. 

“Um!” growled the old man. “Unfortunately 
they are not equally forgiving; but then the 
mortgage is in your hands, not theirs.” 

“The mortgage is a mere bagatelle. A sum 
about which surely there could arise no ill will; 
and I have never pressed the matter. I would 
not have foreclosed.” 

“George, however, did press it; and the sum, 
which was a trifle to you, was their whole pat- 
rimony. Dr. Chafron, to whom you left the 
management of all your business, urged the 
payment of the interest, year after year, merci 
lessly. The Kearns family is reduced now to 
two brothers, and both have struggled through 
great poverty.” 

‘You know the youngest, Jackson?” with a 
keen interest. 

“Sydney? No; but he bears a good repute 
as a hard-working and honorable gentleman. 
The other, Clymer, has lived by his wits, and 
they have been fouled badly enough in the 
using, if the truth be told of him. By some ill 
chance he and George, after a long series of 
disputes and quarrels, joined causes and be- 
came allies against you.” 

‘‘What cause of complaint had George against 

me?” in a cold, monotonous tone, that told more 
than any emotion would have done how sore 
was the hurt beneath. 
* «Chafron!’”? said the old man, rebukingly, 
“George has none; but the devil which, as you 
say, possesses him in his madness, is bitter and 
implacable against you, because, I suppose, for- 
tune has been kinder to you than him.” 

“God knows that is true! Don’t be hard on 
George, Page. Only consider what a long mis- 
chance hig life has been—wronged in soul and 
body both. Don’t be hard on him!” 

“It was the lack of money that stung him 
worst,” said Jackson. ‘‘His habits, if he were 
a@ sane man, we would call tliem vices, were ex- 
pensive in the last years; and it galled him that 
he was dependent on you.” 

Chafron colored as if at a personal accusation. 
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«Jt was hardly my fault, as Page knows. By 
law he was always as a minor. My father ap- 
pointed me his guardian; but I never stinted 
him. On the contrary, he had charge of my 
affairs during the last three years, and control 
of my money as if it had been his own.” 

“He never stinted himself in that case, as I 
could have told you; but the feeling of depend- 
ence was there, and a certain limitation. In 
case of your death without a will, as you know, 
he, and not Louisa, would have been your heir— 
George knew your strange repugnance to make 
one.” 

Jackson uttered the words in as commonplace 
a tone as he could assume, but he could not 
divest them of meaning. The colonel’s face 
grew ash color. 

‘He built on that? George built on that? I 
would rather you had let me die without know- 
ing this, Jackson.” He covered his face with 
his hands and sat motionless. 

«Jt was a plot between himself and this elder 
Kearns,” I said, hurrying to the gist of the 
matter. ‘If one was mad, the other was not 
sane. Neither were bold enough to risk mur- 
der; but knowing your nervous temperament, 
and, forgive me, Chafron, your tinge of super- 
stition, they set to work on them. Dr. Chafron, 
I believe, suspected an affection of the heart, 
which might be developed by their system of 
nervous torture.” 

What will not a man give for his life? De- 
spite the pain and horror of finding his brother 
his would-be murderer, a mighty thrill of 
triumph and doubt seemed to flash through 
Chafron’s soul and body, as he suddenly com- 
prehended the drift of all we had told him. 

“Then I received no warning of death? It 
was a plot?” 

He staggered to his feet, the first time for 
many weeks, and stood with his eyes on my 
face, drawing his breath slowly. 

I found it difficult to answer. 
plot, Chafron.” 

“Oh, God! to live again!” raising his hands 
over his head, and standing still as a stone. 
His face was turned from us toward the window. 

Even to a man as worsted and beaten as this, 
the chance of mere life was the divine gift 
which turned his blood to flame. Not another 
word came from him; but his lips seemed to 
draw in the air; his hungry eyes to devour the 
landscape, as a dead man born again might do. 
Suddenly the light went out of his face; Madam 
Chafron’s quiet voice was heard outside. He 
turned to us again. 

“It does not.matter.so much, after all,” with 

Vou. LIV.—3 
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a pathetic smile. ‘‘When a man has reached 
my age, there is but little left for death to take 
from him. I think I can comprehend the de- 
tails of your story now, gentlemen.” 

“There is little to explain; you can supply 
whatever parts of their plot I have’ left unmen- 
tioned from your own knowledge,” I said. “I 
think I should tell you, William, that, a suspi- 
cion of the truth coming to me last night, I 
searched in his room for evidence of its truth. 
It was the first time I cver played the detective.” 

“You have saved my life by it,” quietly. 

“T found the duplicate key, and copies of the 
whole correspondence between your brother and 
Kearns, which made the whole matter clear. 
Ihave the letters here—I will leave them for 
you.” 

“No, no!” pushing them away with a shud- 
der. “Is it a pleasant thing to convict my 
brother of murder? Let it go—let it go. It is 
over now. I was an easy dupe, was I not?” 

“Not easier than the thousands who believe 
in the spiritual manifestations,” I said. 

« Sometimes, I think,” growled the old doctor, 
‘“‘it would have been a better plan to have given 
mankind one or two good clear glimpses into 
futurity, for, as it is, they have such an intoler- 
able hankering to know what is beyond, that 
they hang their faith on any dolt who pretends 
to be a seer.” 

Chafron’s gloomy, abstracted look showed 
that he was not listening to either of us. 

“Christmas? They gave me until Christmas?” 
“Tt may seem weak to you, but I cannot keep 
from thinking of the time when George and I 
were boys together; and this is hard to bear.” 
His lip moved unsteadily. 

“Kearns,” pursued Jackson, without replying — 
to him, ‘was to receive a moiety of the per- 
sonal property. You will see that the con- 
spirators became once almost engaged in a 
quarrel over the spoils.” 

‘«But if I had made a will?” 

Jackson turned to me for a reply. I dared 
not look at Chafron while I gave it. ‘George 
had a secret of Madam Chafron’s in his posses- 
sion, and supposed that my working on her 
fears, and so, through her, on Louisa, he could 
command what money he chose. When I came,” 
(hurrying on that he need not reply) “they 
feared the effect of my disbelief on you. Kearns 
grew impatient, too, thinking their moral poison 
worked slowly, and hence followed the attack 
on you in Lashton’s lane. It had been planned 
long before; they only waited an opportunity.” 

“It was Kearns that struck me? I knew 
‘George would not lift his hand to me.” 
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I made no reply. The blow had, in truth, 
been given by Chafron. 

‘But the mystery about the manner in which 
the letters were delivered? The messenger who 
was seen in two places at once? You, Page, 
yourself admitted that.” 

“The messenger,” I said, ‘will be with you 
to-day, if Louisa tells me true. Not as an 
emissary of the dead Chafrons of Duyons, but 
a young fellow full of love and sturdy energy. 
The key to the whole secret lies in the fact that 
the Kearns brothers were twins, and so singu- 
larly alike as to deceive their nearest friends. 
This likeness was used by your brother and the 
elder Kearns still farther to perplex and be- 
wilder you—Sydney being used as a tool to de- 
liver one or two of the letters, ignorant of their 
contents. I infer from his brother’s letters that 
he had to use great caution to keep Sydney in 
ignorance of his plots. The boy knew of the 
mortgage, and was made to believe that you 
had inherited the hatred of his family, and for 
that cause feared to appear before you. Kearns 
told him that by Christmas your claims would 
be satisfied, and then he could openly make his 
suit to you for Louisa.” 

“Poor Lou! Poor Lou! No human being 
knows the devotion of that child, Page. She 
has tended meas if I were a baby. If it is in 
the power of one mortal to make another happy, 
she shall have all the blessings this world can 
give.” 

‘‘Lou’s a good girl, no doubt,” said Jackson. 
“But what’s to be done with Kearns? That’s 
more to the purpose to consider. Our friend 
Page here has him in limbo.” 

“I will punish him to the extent of the law.” 

Chafron began to shuffle nervously in his seat. 
“‘What good would that do him or me? Let the 
poor devil go; it would taint his brother’s 
name. I don’t want to have Lou’s husband 
dragged into such a miserable slough. Poor 
wretch! He’s hada tough fight for it, you tell 
me, Jackson? That makes a man bitter. Be- 
sides, you have no idea how these old family 
feuds rankle and fester in some ignorant minds. 
I tell you, Page, if you wish to do what will set 
me most at ease, you will let the man go.” 

“I do not mean to do what will set you at 
ease. That is not the difficulty, as I see it.” 

‘“‘Obstinate, as usual!” said Chafron, with 
one of his old laughs. ‘Give Page a hold, on 
uny poor devil with the law, and he keeps it 
like a bull-dog.” 

“Kearns is an open, professed scoundrel,” 
said Jackson. “The mischief he can doyou is 
easily guarded against. It was George who de- 





ies! 

vised the scheme which was so subtle as to by 

absurd, if the end had not been so nearly fatal,” 

“George?” his blue eyes kindling. ‘No ong 

shall question George. He is under my guardian. 
ship—an infant in the eyes of the law.” 

“Do you mean,” said the physician, with som 





heat, ‘that you will suffer George Chafron ty 
go abroad unpunished?” He stood up as he 
spoke. 

“T mean——’ 

But the sentence was destined never to be 
finished, for Jackson, catching sight of some one 
through the window, began a series of violent 
and extraordinary gestures, and clapping his 
hat on, muttered some unintelligible apology, 
and hurried out of the house. 

Chafron lay back with a long breath of weari 
ness. 

**T will send Louisa to you, William.” 

“Do, Page—she rests me. Don’t think m 
ungrateful, old fellow. I see all that you hav 
done, if I say nothing. But I’m battered ani 
abused sorely. This trouble has sapped the 
strength from me. I feel as if the easiest thing 
to do is to be dumb and blind.” 

I went out, glancing back at his long, gaunt 
figure extended on the bed, his eyes turned 
wistfully to the fresh light that flickered through 
the small diamond-shaped panes. I met Miss 
Chafron without. 

“Go to your father,” I said. ‘He has had 
a new lease of life given him to-day,” and hur 
ried past her, not waiting to hear her answer, 
I could not tell her that the life given to him 
would be worth much, for his wife yet loved, and 
her secret was not yet told to him. 

I walked up and down the lpng hall, to get 
rid of the nervous excitement which made my 
old limbs twitch like a woman’s; and at the end 
of one of my turns I saw Jackson in the garden 
beckoning mysteriously to me. 

I went out. ‘What possessed you to rush out 
in that frantic fashion? I thought the spirits 
we had just laid were coming en masse.” 

“So they were! So they were! In the shape 
of that poor devil, George Chafron. I did not 
mean that he should fall into his brother’s keep- 
ing to be petted and fal-lalled with as a crazy 
man. I met him, and turned him back to the 
village, to wait for me at my office. I'll take out 
a warrant for his arrest, and then tell him what 
we have discovered. But he shall never cross 
his brother’s path again.” ' 

I caught him by the coat-sleeve as he was 
going off. ‘Chafron is not here, so we can put 
lying aside. Is this man mad or not?” 
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_ Jackson looked at me long and significantly 
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under his grizzly brows. ‘What do you say, 
Page? Which of us is altogether sane, when 
you come to decide on the punishment due 
to any criminal by weighing the reason in; 
him uncorrupted by blood or education? Bah! 
there’s work for a better brain than yours or 
mine! Give me the letters and key, Page; you 
shall have them to-morrow.” 

I brought them, and stood leaning over the 
gate, watching him place them in his pocket, 
adjust his saddle-bags, mount, and trot slowly 
down the hill to the village. The sky was 
clouding over, and a keen, damp wind from the 
mountain defiles to the north threatened a storm. 
There was an uncertain moaning sound from 





the far-off woods, and near at hand shivers and 
whispers among the trees. 


‘Foul weather, uncle Pool!” I said, to the old 
negro, who came from behind a thicket of chin- 
quapin bushes. 

‘‘Dat’s so, mars’ John,” stopping beside me, 
and looking uneasily down the hill, where a 
foot-path led through the tangled brushwood 
into the farthest recesses of the forest. I had 
been idly watching the old doctor jogging along 
on the open road, but following Pool’s eyes to 
this by-path, I fancied that I saw a dusky figure 
cross it rapidly, and disappear in the shadows. 

“Some of the honest people off for a holiday,” 
I thought; and after a word or two about the 
fruit-trees with old Pool, I went in to watch the 
storm gather in the mountains from my own 
window. 
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(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





FROM O’ER THE SEA. 





BY J. M. COWPER,. 





Tae blue waves frisk, and curl, and play, 
And kiss the shore of the basking bay; 
The sun sails on in a barque of gold, 
Which bright waves mirror a thousand fold; 
But all the light is drear to me, 
Till he shall come from o’er the sea. 


The fishermen ply with shout and song; 

The children gambol all day long; 

The song-bird frets his tuneful throat; 

The seagulls merrily whirl and float; 
But all the mirth is drear to me, 
Till he shall come from o’er the sea. 


Here do the maidens love to rest, 
And watch the sails as they know best; 
Each at morn to her labor goes, 
Each at night finds sure repose ; 
But day and night are alike to me, 
Till he shall come from o’er the sea, 





The muttering sky is thunder-cast; 
The black waves boil as the gale goes past; 
The buoy-bell rings with a gurgling moan, 
And all the shore is dark and lone. 
. Oh! that unheard my prayer may be, 
That he should come from o’er the sea, 


A wreck! a wreck! the men fly fast; 
My voice shall pierce the seethe and blast; 
I see afar the swaying sail, 
That bends and rends before the gale. 
The boat goes down! Oh, God! that he 
Should come to me from o’er the sea, 


The waves are blue, the storm is o’er, 

And bright and glad the busy shore; 

My heart is light as the sunny waves, 
That make a grave, and a thousand graves; 
* For I know, when God shall call to me, 

I shall go to one beyond the sea, 





SUMMER’S BEAUTY. 





BY LILIAN FITZROY. 





Dusky shadows on the hillside, 
Misty vapors on the moor, 

Amber light upon the meadow, 
Willow fringes on the shore. 


Lovely gleams of silvery moonlight 
Falling soft on shrub and flower; 

Deep, rich gloom of leafy forest, 
Mos: 3 cool within their bower. 


Merrily the noisy brooklet, 
Glides along o’er beds of stone; 
Silently the dreamy river, 
Sings its own sad songs alone, 


All is loveliness, when Summer 
Shades the silver of the brooks; 











Buds and bl , dainty blessings, 
Shy and sweet, rest in their nooks, 


In the hush and in the stillness, 
Voices come to us once more, 

Soft and low, borne on the breezes— 
Breathings from that other shore, 


On the river gleams the silver, 
In the meadow daisies muse ; 

In the garden scent of rosea, 
Violets wet with evening dews. 


Slowly to our waking senses 
Comes the bliss of endless hours ; 
Shows us beauty’s path we're treading, 
Ere we reach the starry bowers. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Most people have had days when they wished 
they were comfortably dead and buried; and 
some, God help them, have carried that weary 
longing through weeks, and months, and years, 
and still had to live, because, I suppose, that 
was the particular discipline they needed. 

However, I have nothing to do just now with 
any of those extreme cases. We will leave them 
to bear their burdens, giving them, perhaps, a 
little passing pity out of the superabundant hap- 
piness that fate has given you and me, and pass 
on to our story. 

May Jordan—you think from the christian 
name that he was a woman—but he was not; 
was a great, splendid-looking fellow, with a 
lovely, tawny beard, and hair a little darker, 
and a mouth that looked at once sad, and lazy, 
and firm, and big purple eyes that had looked 
more love than their owner felt at a larger 
number of women than I shall set down. 

‘The name would have been fatal to a small 
man, or an effeminate one, or a silly one; but 
he was so strong, and so manly, and so brave, 
that it suited him from its glaring inconsistency ; 
and I am certain that it made ‘him a much more 
agreeable fellow than he would have been, if 
his mother had bestowed upon him her brother’s 
baptismal appellation of Hezekiah, instead of 
wisely giving him only the family cognomen for 
a handle. 

It was the loveliest June morning imaginable, 
and May lounged in the club-house window and 
looked out on the avenue, though there was not 
much to see beside the nursery-maids, in their 
pretty French caps, leading pr carrying small 
specimens of the American people up and down; 
and by leaning over the little balcony, glimpses 
of the tall trees in the parade-ground, which, 
perhaps, caused May to think of the country, 
and that led to thoughts of the quiet places he 
knew; and so you see, in regular sequence, he 
came to the dead and gone business, and he 
wished he was over with it. 

He had done a little of everything; he had 
eaten his luncheon on the Andes; he had seen 
the midnight sun in Sweden; he had been un- 
comfortably warm in Calcutta, and very cold in 
St. Petersburg; he had been wounded at White 
Oaks, and done his part in the last Italian affair; 
and —" was back in New York, and lounging 





















in the club-window, lazily smoking a segar, and 
had got down to the bottom of his cheerfulness, 
as excitable people will occasionally. 

Nothing had happened; he had no particular 
trouble—that was just what ailed him. As long 
as one is interested, even if it be in a calamity, 
one does not wish to be dead. It’s after every. 
thing is over, when, so to speak, the tide is out 
and one stands and looks after the retreating 
waves, and the mud is black, and oozy, ani 
nasty, and the calm is unendurable. 

It was only twelve o’clock; so he had som 
reason to feel a languid surprise, when he say 
Blanche Fairlie’s black ponies trotting down the 
street, and Blanche with a little fairy of a git 
seated beside her. 

The slightest possible shake of her whi 
showed May that she recognized him; but wh 
on earth was she going, for, of course, she cou 
not be going into Broadway with her ponies 
and civilized driving-ground would end a ‘fer 
blocks below, in the parade-ground. 

He lounged out of the house, and down the 
steps; and before he had reached the corner, 
back dashed the little trap that might have bea 
bought of the queen of the elves, and Mrs. Fair 
lie checked the ponies close to the sidewalk. 

“You may get in,” said she; “I have been 
giving one baby a drive, now you shall go. | 
ask you because it is very improper—and I feel 
like being improper! Mrs. Greyson says it is 
immoral for any woman to drive a man ins 
pony-carriage, so we'll go up past her house. 
Will you please to get in, and not stand there 
looking as if you were asleep?” 

So May got in, and up the avenue they dashed. 
The men at the club-windows said their spiteful 
say; and the women at their windows said 
theirs, which was more spiteful; and Blanche 
Fairlie knew they would, and laughed, because 
she always had taken her own way in this 
world, and always meant to, in spite of dandies 
or tabbies—whether she was right or wrong I 
am not going to argue. I only tell you what 
she did. 

“Perhaps you'll say good-morning presently,” 
said she. 

“No,” said May, “I think not—I feel cross.” 

-“T saw you did, that’s why I took you in. 
Do you know I’ve been out since ten o’clock? 
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I had little Effie Morgan come to breakfast with 
me, and took her to drive, and now I’ve left her 


’ at home; that old grandmother of hers will con- 


tinue to live down in the square, a hundred 


- thousand miles out of the way.” 


‘What made you do it?” May asked. 

«What made me do what?” 

“Why, the whole of it, you know.” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed May, “shall I have * 
explain?” 

“Yes, I think so. I suppose you will talk— 
people always will; you may as well say that as 
anything. I had the child out epee I’m fond 
of her, if that’s what you mean.’ 

“How odd!” said May. 

“My friend,” said Blanche, “don't be more 
utterly idiotic than is positively natural.” 

«Well, I won’t! But you hate children.” 

“Do I?” 

«J heard you tell Mrs. Greyson so.” 

“J dare say you will again! Oh! dear me, 
May! I had one such beautiful little baby, and 
it died—I always think it would have looked 
like Effie if it had lived. But you don’t care— 
why should you? Look, I declare, there’s Mrs. 
Greyson at the window; now be devoted, do!” 

And May bent his head and seemed talking 
earnestly; and Mrs. Greyson was properly 
shocked, and thought a great many wicked 
things, which was the fault of her own mind, 
you see; and Blanche laughed, and made the 
little rats of ponies scamper faster than ever. 

“We'll go to the Park,” said she; “there'll 
be nobody there, and I want to talk to you. I 
don’t feel like being alone; and if I go home, 
there’ll forty women come.” 

““Where’s Michael?” 

“Gone down to the street, of course, like an 
honest man, to make money for his wife, instead 
of dawdling about with other men’s wives like 
you. Oh! dear me, May! how lazy you are.” 

“Lazy! When I’ve been a soldier, and no 
end of things, and been in the papers, and had 
dinners given me—why, I’m a son of glory!” 

“You’re a dunce, whosever son you are,” 
said Mrs. Fairlie, coolly. ‘Why don’t you 
marry Ellen Lonsdale?” 

‘“‘T don’t want to.” 

«All the more reason—do it, by way of pen- 
ance. There’s a dozen girls you might have.” 

‘Bless me, you ought to be ashamed! 


I don’t tell Michael—advising me to turn Turk.” rf too good for you, or any man. 








See if} you needn’t ask about her—TI shan’t tell! 


“On my account?” 

“Oh, dear, no! Last week when that hand- 
some Swedish man came on from Washington.” 

“Blanche, do you really like to flirt?” 

“Yes; you see I actually enjoy things! It’s 
such fun to laugh it over with Michael; and 
people are so horrified at the way I go on! 
Nobody but you and Katy James know that I’m 
in love with Mike—so there’s an actual romance 
about it; it’s like being secretly married, or 
something.” 

“But you didn’t marry Mike from love?” 

“Oh! bless me, no! I was crazy about George 


Alvers—how lucky I didn’t marry him! AndI 
was dreadfully miserable for two years. Poor 
Mike, how good he was to me! Then baby 


died—I wasn’t fit to be trusted with her; and 
then I wanted to die—and all of a sudden, out 
of his business, came Mike; and first I knew I 
loved him! Oh! he was so good; and he abso- 
lutely courted me after marriage—it was too 
absurd.” 

«And nobody knows it?” 

“Not they; and it’s such fun! Dear old Mike, 
he likes people to admire me, and I tell him 
everything the idiots say. He never scolds me; 
but Katy James does.” eZ 

“Who on earth is Katy!” 

“Oh! I forgot, you don’t know! She lives 
out near our country place—she’s an angel! 
You wouldn’t look at her, or think about her— 
but she’s so good! She helped me see how 
wrong I was, and all. Mike and I often say we 
owe it all to her; but now her mother is dead, 
and she means to be a missionary, or some- 
thing. I know she’ll go among the cannibals, 
and they’ll eat her! It’s the most absurd thing! 
Feeding those islanders, wherever they live, 
with missionaries, is a funny way to make them 
Christians.” 

“And your friend is going to be eaten? I’m 
very glad of it. I hate people that go being 
guardian angels to other people.” 

‘‘Nobody will to you—so don’t be troubled! 
But I shan’t talk about Katy to you—she’s one 
of my secrets! She came and staid a fortnight 
with me in Lent, and we went to St. Albans, and 
were ever so good; and I wouldn’t tell people 
who she was, and they nearly went mad.” 

“Why, is she so handsome?” 

“Of course not; she doesn’t look like me. But 
She’s 
There are only 


‘You ridiculous monster! But seriously, May, > two or three things I care about, and I keep 


you must get married.” 
“Must I? Well, perhaps Michael will die.” 
“No, he says he won’t—I asked him.” 
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them to myself.” 
“Katy and Mike, for instance! 
her when I go to your place?” 


Won’t I see 
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AAP 
‘*Who asked you to go, pray?” not humored his whims so much, he, probably, 
“‘Nobody yet; but you will, I suppose.” would have had fewer. 
‘Maybe, if I remember it. But you won’t see; So, away back to civilization, as rapidly as if 
Katy—she never sees people.” he had not been wild to escape from it a few 


Naturally, as she changed the subject and 3 weeks before; across glorious Lake Champlain; 
began to talk about other things, May wanted ; down through Vermont, and so on to the neigh- 
to hear more concerning the strange young § borhood of the Hudson, where the Fairlies’ place 








woman. was, to which haven his trunks had been dis- 
“Your paragon Y patehed when he left town. 
‘You wouldn’t think her so. She’s just the “Didn’t expect you till next week,” was 
sort of girl men would hate—men like you.” Blanche’s welcome; ‘‘so I can’t be glad to see 
“I’m sure you’re complimentary after your ; you till then, because I never can alter things 
praise of her.” once settled in my mind. There’s a host of 
“‘Oh! I don’t mean to be.” people here, just those you don’t like.” 
«¢And so Saint Katharine ” “That may mean anybody, except you and 





“That will do! A word more, and I'll make Mike,” interrupted May. 
you get out and walk back. Do you know I; ‘Well, in this case, it means Ellen Lonsdale, 








mean to have two more evenings * and about twelve of that set.” 
«Oh, I wouldn’t!” “Oh, Jupiter Pluvius!” exclaimed May, 
‘¢But I will, and you shall come, and be agree- ‘<No, he isn’t here,” said Blanche. ‘But you 
able.” can do as you please, and be as sulky as you: 
“I'll come, of course; but I won’t be agree- } like, I shall pay no attention to you till next 
able.” week.” 
“No matter; the lofty indifferent is rather “Is Mike here?” 
your style; and then you’re a hero, and all.” “Yes; he’s in his room now—you can go 
“Yes, we know all that; never mind laugh- } there if you want to, I’m going out. You may 
ing at me.” : dine by yourself, if you wish—I shall not enter- 
‘‘He’s so modest,” cried Blanche; and she 3 tain you till next Tuesday.” 
teased him till he was nearly cross. The consequence of which treatment was, that 


Everybody tbat met them said what a dread- } May appeared at dinner, made himself agree- 
ful flirt Mrs. Fairlie was, and how she did go 3 able, and continued to do it for two days, to 
on with May Jordan; and the women were scan- ; the delight of the young women; and Blanche 
dalized; and Blanche did not trouble herself. told him that when he arrived next Tuesday, 

She was that rare creature—a happy woman. } she hoped he would be as pleasant. 

The whole of her story was in those few words ‘««But,” said he, “I haven’t seen the saint you 
she told May, so you can elaborate it for your- { raved about—Katy, wasn’t her name?” 

self. May she had known from childhood. He? ‘Oh! our neighbor, Miss James? She never 
had been her father’s ward, and almost like a { goes out—she’s in mourning yet. She’s not 
brother to her; and she did not choose to drop } your sort at all; you wouldn’t like her.” 

the intimacy for all the Mrs. Grundys of her And nothing would she say, and, of course, 
acquaintance who chose to forget that fact, and { with the pleasant perverseness natural to hu- 
saw fit to be horrified because ‘‘she went on so” ; manity, May was very anxious to see her. One 
with this dashing, dawdling man, who scarcely } day, when the tiresome visitors were gone, and 
condescended even to be bored with marriage- ; May came in late for luncheon, he found that 
able females’ adoration, and drove them quite ; Miss James had been there. 

mad for him in consequence. “TI was glad you were out,” said Blanche, 

Not a great while after, May went off to the { ‘for you wouldn’t suit each other at all.” 
Adirondac Woods with a party of sportsmen, Then he went to church on purpose to see 
and almost enjoyed himself in that grand old her, and was bored by a dull sermon; and in the 
region, until he remembered that he was doing ; midst of it shocked the village people by whis- 
so; then he became disgusted at once, found { pering to Blanche, 
himself particularly tired of the society of every ‘“Which is Miss James?” 
man in the party; and one day, whenthey came} She shook her Prayer-Book at him. 
as far out as Bartlett’s in search of certain fresh “Tl speak out loud, if you don’t tell,” he 
stores, left them with very little ceremony, to; growled. ‘Where is her seat?” 
the general regret, for May was a favorite. “Right opposite,” said Blanche. ‘ Ain’t you 
That was the mistake people made; if they had } ashamed!” 
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So he looked. In the seat was a tall, raw- 
boned woman, with frizzed curls. 

“She’s forty, at least,” he whispered. ‘ What 
a guy!” 

Blanche looked straight at the priest; but 
May thought she wore her wicked expression 
in spite of her beingin church. 

Once out, and in the carriage, he began, 

«To call her Katy,” said he. ‘Why you said 
she was a girl?” 

“Who?” 

«That old maid in the seat opposite.” 

«J never did.” 

««She’s not exactly Katy, but she looks deuced 
catty.” 

«Qld Miss Stuyvesant?” 

“No; Miss James.” 

“Oh! she wasn’t there,” said Blanche, yawn- 
ing. “One of her Sunday-school children is 
sick—she’s taking care of it.” 

May was in a rage; but Blanche would not 
quarrel, she only said, 

“J told you Katy was not the sort of girl you 
would like—do let her alone. I don’t wish to 
talk about her.” 

When they got home, May broke out to Mike, 

“T went to church on purpose to see that girl 
Blanche raves about, and she wasn’t there,” he 
said. 

“You were very properly punished.” 

“Punished I was—such a sermon!” 

“Don’t abitse what you haven’t sense to com- 
prehend,” advised Blanche. i 

“And who was the young woman?” Mike 
asked. ‘‘Annie Potters, the heiress?” 

“Heavens!” groaned May. ‘I'd go forty 
thousand miles to avoid the sight! No; that 
young Samaritan, amateur sister-of-charity-girl, 
that wants to be eaten up by cannibals, Miss 
James.” 

“Oh! Katy—my little Katy!” said Mike; and 
Blanche, unseen by their guest, made him an 
approving sign. 

‘Now she’s your Katy,” quoth May. ‘Well, 
I never heard so much row in my life about 
one female! I say, if she’s your’s, be better- 
natured than Blanche, and take me to see her.” 

Blanche went off unconcernedly to get rid of 
her bonnet. 

‘“Why, you see,” said Mike, ‘“‘she’s——— Well, 
she’s the sweetest girl in the world; but she’s 
peculiar. Blanche knows you and Katy wouldn’t 
suit, and she’s fond of you both—so she doesn’t 


take you.” 


«What nonsense!” 
“Oh! not at all! Katy hates what you call 
men of the world; she’s got a fit of being all for 








good works. That’s right enough, but she 
carries it too far, perhaps.” 

“I know the sort—read of them—seen them, 
too.” 

“Not a bit like them,” said Mike; ‘no airs, 
no cant—a real good girl, though she’s odd! 
But don’t let’s talk about her; somehow it vexes 
Blanche.” 

And May vowed to himself that before to- 
morrow passed he would see the young woman, 
in spite of everybody. He knew very well that 
she must be simply detestable; but he wanted 
to see her, for all that, because it was evident 
that she kept out of his way, and Blanche made 
such a ridiculous little mystery of everything 
about her. 

So, the next morning, he left Blanche and 
Michael congratulating themselves on the fact 
that there was nobody at the house just then to 
bother—for they unhesitatingly informed May 
that they did not consider him anybody, and 
bewailing the fact that on the morrow a new in- 
vasion of guests would descend upon them. 

Probably, at that precise moment, the anathe- 
matized visitors were bemoaning their fate be- 
cause they had to be bored going. Why, in such 
cases, the hosts asked, or the people accepted, 
is among those social mysteries which I shall 
not stop to solve; I only know that people do 
such things, and have done them, since the flood. 

To return to our muttons. May departed 
with his gun on his shoulder, and a volume of 
Tennyson in his pocket, along with an unlimited 
supply of tobacco—for I wish you to understand 
that I never have heroes who do not smoke; all 
the men I know, who are guiltless of the vice, 
are such heavy weights that I wouid not drag 
oneof them through a story for the world. If 
Shakspeare had lived to-day, he would have 
varied what he says about haters of music, to 
apply to those very tiresome moralists, the 
enemies of tobacco. 

So out sallied May, (I thought I never should 
get him off, he was such an idle, sauntering dog, 
that it makes one lazy to describe his perform- 
ances,) and through the meadows he strode, 
across the corn-field, over the ploughed ground, 
which made him say—well, the sort of things 
walking across ploughed ground makes most 
people say or think—over the brook, up the hil! 
into the woods, and so on up more hills in the 
shadow of the old pine-trees that whispered 
solemnly overhead. 

He knew very well where he was going; by 
descending the hill on the other side, he should 
come out near the cottage where Katy James, 
the invisible, lived. Suddenly he came out on 
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the brink of the steep, and discovered that he 
had missed the way—the path down was ever 
so far off—where he had come was almost a pre- 
cipice, would have been a very formidable one 
if the hill had ever got its growth. 

Below him lay the brown cottage peeping out 
among the vines; between him and it another 
stretch of woodland below the cliff where he 
stood. In the spring, a brook flung itself over 
the rocks in a very reckless fashion, but it was 
dry now, and the bed would make a comfortable 
way of descent, though for a certain distance it 
was somewhat like climbing down the side of a 
house. 

May refilled his pipe, and while he lighted it, 
looked contemptuously over the steep, fresh from 
his Adirondac experiences, toward the cottage, 
and considered within himself by what artifice 
he was to get a sight of the absurd female. If 
he stumbled into the house to ask his road, 
Blanche would laugh at him, and both she and 
the young woman would know he did it de- 
signedly; so May very wickedly invented a 
message from Blanche, which he resolved to go 
down to the cottage to tell. He would then 
inform Blanche he did it on purpose to out- 
general them both; and Blanche would be finely 
vexed, especially as he made up his mind to 
persist in the fact of the paragon’s having a 
red nose. 

Down the first rock he leaped without trouble. 
Down, the second—and this time went into 
a hidden pool, and splashed the water clean 
over his boot-tops. The bed of the brook grew 





steeper; it was a case of run or fall; and May 
began to run, after putting his meerschaum in 
his pocket, because it was brilliant with two 
years’ coloring, and, like any virtuous man, 
he was more careful of that than of his own 
neck, 

He ran, he jumped; he found he was in for a 
good deal more than he had bargained to find; 
but there was no stop now, on he went, clatter- 
ing the stones down before him, and at last a 
treacherous rock gave way, and down‘went May, 
rattlety bang, and pretty much heels over head; 
and his gun, that, like a forgetful ass, he had 
been carrying at half-cock, was jerked out of 
his hand, and as he landed somewhere with his 
senses quite knocked out of him, he heard the 
report of the fowling-piece, followed by a shriek 
from feminine voices, and then, for a little time, 
he knew nothing at all. 

Katy James and her friend, Miss Stuyvesant, 
had been walking in the woods, and had stopped 
to rest at the foot of the ledge, and were dis- 
coursing properly and languidly, when bang 
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went the gun, and down at their very feet rolleq 
a man, as if he had been killed. 

Miss Stuyvesant screamed, and Katy Jamey 
screamed, not being a heroine to stand like, 
marble statue; then they both ran to May, and 
each informed the other that he was shot— 
through the heart, of courge. Then they wrung 
their hands a little. Katy ran to the nearest 





spring, and brought some water in a tin cup 
she had with her; sprinkled it in the white face; 
noticed that the face was a very handsome one, 
and then she turned to ask Miss Stuyvesant what 
on earth were they to do next? And Miss Stuy. 
vesant answered, ‘‘Yes, indeed, what?” 

And in the midst of it May opened his eyes, 
and sat up, and, being rather confused, said 
somewhat absurdly, 

‘‘Never mind, Blanche, I think the stairs 
gave way—I said they would.” 

“Why it’s Mr. Jordan,” whispered Miss Stuy- 
vesant. 

Katy James made him swallow some water; 
he got his hands up to his reeling head, and 
held it still, and finally managed to collect his 
thoughts a little, and know where he was. 

«Are you much hurt?” asked practical Miss 
Stuyvesant, who was past being touched by any 
man’s good looks. ‘Where did the awful thing 
wound you? I do wonder men will shoot with 
guns?” : 

“Oh! guns?” repeated May, rather stupidly. 
“Oh!” , 

“I think he has only been stunned by the 
fall,” said Katy. e 

May made an effort and got his brains in 
order. “I’m not hurt,” said he; “I'll be all 
right in a minute. I hope I did not frighten 
you.” 

“Oh! not at all,” said Miss Stuyvesant; ‘we 
like to have guns fired right over our heads.” 

May tried to laugh, but turned very sick; and 
Katy James, thinking he was going to faint, 
knelt on the grass and supported his head; and 
through his half-shut eyelids, May became con- 
scious of the sweetest, purest face, with dark- 
gray eyes, and a mouth like Clytie’s. 

With the help of a man cutting brushwood 
near-by, they got May down to the cottage, 
where he was glad to be put on a sofa, and let 
Katy James bathe his head, while he felt stupid 
and sick, and wondered why he could not get 
“straight.” 

A message brought Blanche and Mike in hot 
haste, and a doctor, too; but May was all right 
after a long hour’s sleep; and the best of it was, 
that he took it, holding fast to the hand of the 
would-be young missionary; and he held it so 
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fast that she could not run the risk of disturbing 
him by getting it loose. 

If ever a woman looked innocent as a dove, 
and felt wise as a serpent, it was Mistress 
Blanche, as she came upon the tableau, with 
old Miss Stuyvesant superintending it with an 
expression of countenance that mate her look 
like an irritated sphynx. 

But not a word said Blanche, except exactly 
what ought to be said. Some relief to her feel- 
ings she must have; so she slyly pinched Mike 
and made him jump, and Miss Stuyvesant glared 
at him, and he was very much confused, and 
Blanche shook her head at him and seemed 
surprised. 





It was only a month after that the whole 
world had changed to blase May and misan- 
thropic little Katy. She gave up her missionary 
ideas, and he gained new energy—so they met 
half way; and when everything was settled, 
Blanche coolly said, 

“I told Mike I meant you should be married, 
just because Katy had a romance when she was 
seventeen, and May was mercifully jilted by a 
flirt ten years ago; it was a poor reason for both of 
you being geese all your lives. But the broken- 
head business was May’s own invention—I never 
arrange matters in such a clumsy fashion. It’s 
all right, however; I dare say his head will do 
very well still—for a man’s.” 





INSANE! 





BY A’ NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





Sue sits by the turret-window, 
Just as she sat of yore, 
Looking away to the Southward 
For one who will come no more. 
Eagerly, vainly watching, 
With her strained, expectant eyes; 
And she sees in the far, dim distance, 
A cloud of dust arise. 
She thinks ’tis the gallant horseman, 
Coming again at last; 
Riding the same black charger 
That he rode in the distant past. 
Adown the carved old stair-case 
She glides with winged feet, 
Aud heart in a sweet, wild tumult, 
The horseman brave to meet. 
And, lo! she finds ’tis another, 
Who has ridden swiftly by, 
Aud she goes back to her watching 
By the casement lone and high, 
The peasantry in the valley 
Know well the lady’s fac 
They have seen it in the tower, 
Always in the self-same place. 
And strangers who glance at the window 
Will turu and look up again, 


To see what vision smote them 
With that sudden throb of pain. 
They turn with questioning wonder, 
And see with a sad surprise, 

That there dwells no light of reason 
In the deeps of her mournful eyes. 

The servants speak of her softly, 
In that old baronial place; 

They know every shade that crosses 
The gentle maniac’s face. 

And her father, the sad old Baron, 
With frantic love has sought 

To restore to its throne, but vainly, 
The poor mind so distraught. 

And oft, with a sweet compassion, 
A loving, fitful care, 

Sceks gently to draw the mad girl 
From her lonely vigil there. 

But ever at hour of twilight, 
And when the moon is high, 

Aud oft till the dawn of morning, 
Whoever is passing by, 

Still sees at the turret-window, 
What many have seen before, 

A woman who looks to the Southward 





For one who will come no more, 
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On! fly, ye lagging hours! fly fast, 
And bring the time of meeting near; 
Though gay and glad, you cannot charm 
If I alone must wander here, 
If only fancy brings to me 
The memory of a tender tone; 
If all the radiance of the past 
Can live for me in dreams alone. 
Though you should bring me grief or pain, 
Yet swiftly, swiftly onward glide ; 
I'll brave the worst you can bestow, 
So you but bring me to his side; 


So I may watch his changing face, 
See light and shadow o’er it steal; 
While thoughts which in his bosom burn, 
A look, a tone to me reveal. 
So I but read within his eye, 

Those feelings lingering looks can tell, 
When yearning soul leaps forth to meet 
A soul with which it chords so well. 

Then fly, ye lagging hours! fly fast, 
As though joy lent her wings to thee; 
Bring, decked and radiant as the past, 
The hour of meeting unto me. 
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ENT TO CENTRAL PARK. 





BY KATHARINE M. WARE. 





Mr. anv Mrs. Opett had gone out of town 
for a few days, so “‘Bertie,’’ as they called her— 
her name was Bertha—was left sole mistress of 
the mansion. 

“You can just see after Mrs. Archer a little,” 
said her mother, that morning, as she stood 
waiting for the carriage; ‘don’t let her get out 
of work, and take good care of yourself, child. 
I guess you won’t be lonely. Perhaps you’d 
better drive up to the Park this afternoon, it’s 
80 pleasant—everybody will be there.” 

«“T don’t think I shall go,” said Bertie. “I’m 
tired to death of the Park; it’s nothing but just 
driving round and round the same place, and 
meeting the same people in the same carriages 
every day. I think it’s a real bore!” 

So, instead of driving out that bright after- 


noon, she was sitting at one of the windows in ; 


her mother’s chamber, a book lying open in her 
lap, her eyes glancing listlessly now and then 
at the carriages already beginning to throng 
the avenue on their way to the Park. On a low 
chair, in another part of the room, sat Mrs. 
Archer, the seamstress, her needle flying in and 
out of her work, with a swiftness and precision 
wonderful to see. 

“That woman is a treasure!’ Mrs. Odell was 
fond of saying to her friends. ‘She just sits 
and sews all day quiet as a mouse, but turning 
off more work than any two ordinary women. 
It’s quite a charity to employ her, for she is a 
widow, and has one child; and I shouldn’t won- 
der if she had seen better days, something about 
her makes me think so, though she never says 
a word, poor thing!” 


And Bertie, in whose warm, young heart pity 
was a real thing, sighed for the pale, gentle 
little woman sewing away so patiently. She 
began to think herself little better than g 
wretch, she to feel discontented, and to grun- 
ble about life’s being ‘‘a bore,” never doing a 
useful thing, or thinking of any one’s pleasure 
but her own. ‘Bertie Odell, I’m ashamed of 

you!” she ejaculated, mentally. 

} All at once her face lighted up with a sudden 
plan. ‘Mrs. Archer!” she exclaimed, with an 
energy that fairly made the seamstress start, 
; “you look dreadfully tired. Now I want you 
} to put up your work this minute, for I am going 
to order the horses round right off, and just take 
you up to the Park for a good long drive. It’s 
a glorious day, and it will do you good.” 

Mrs. Archer looked up with a very sweet 
smile, but shook her head. ‘You are very 
kind, Miss Bertie, but it wouldn’t do at all; 
you know your mother expects this skirt to be 
finished to-night.” 

“Oh! I'll make it all right with mother!” said 
Bertie, who, to tell the truth, did generally man- 
age, in the end, to have about her own way in 
the house. ‘Come, Mrs. Archer!” 

“No, Miss Bertie,” she answered, in her 
quiet, firm manner. ‘You will see yourself, if 
you will think of it a moment, that I cannot go; 
your mother would be very much displeased to 
have you seen driving in the Park with a seam- 
stress.” The color flushed up in her cheeks as 
she made this little speech, which she knew, 
and Bertie knew, was perfectly true. 

Bertie, however, took after her father; and so 











Mrs. Odell’s pity, however, had quite ex- 
hausted itself when she had heaved a sigh, and } 
said, ‘‘Poor thing!” and she never dreamed of } 
paying her one cent more, or of hurrying her} 
one whit less. Bertie had always thought } 
there was something interesting about this Mrs. ° 
Archer, and so, presently, she turned from the } 
window and began idly to watch her. ‘How 
hard it must be,” she thought, ‘to sit still all 
day bending over and sewing! No wonder her 
eyes have such dark circles under them! How 
nice she always looks in that old black dress! 
Has probably worn it nobody knows how long, 


too. Dear me! what a tiresome life hers must 
be!” . 
44 


} snobbishness was not one of her many sins. 


“Oh, bother!” she exclaimed, ‘how absurd 
such things are! As if I couldn’t take out in 
my carriage whom I choose; and as if you 
wouldn’t become that lofty position full as well 
as I.” 

The seamstress hesitated a moment, then 
looked up at Bertie wistfully. ‘I would rather 
not go; but, Miss Bertie, you are so kind, there's 
my little Nelly, she’s a cripple ; if it isn’t asking 
too much of you to take her for a little while. 
I think sometimes she’s dying for want of fresh 
air;” and two great tears fell sparkling on hei 
scissors. 

“Take her!” exclaimed Bertie, in a gush of 
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sympathy, “‘of course, I will. What a wretch I § tie on her little straw hat. So Bertie helped 
am, never to have thought of it myself! Why, I} her, and Thomas, the footman, lifted her care- 
should like nothing better; and I'll make the fully into the carriage beside Bertie, and put 
poor little thing have the best time she ever had 3 the two little crutches on the seat in front of 
in her life—I feel just like it.” them; and then off they drove, Nelly still feel- 
So, full of energy and enthusiasm, she flew ; ing as if it were all some dream or fairy-story. 
round to get ready, and ordered the coachman She was an odd-looking child, with her little, 
to have the horses at the door ‘in fifteen } withered body no larger than that of a child of 
minutes at the farthest.” . While she was put- > five, and her sweet, mature little face, its great 
ting on her things, she asked Mrs. Archer about } dark eyes looking out from a flood of loose, 





Nelly. ‘Couldn’t she ever go out?” 


flaxen curls. 


Bertie thought her one of the 


“No,” said her mother, sadly, “except now} most charming little creatures she had ever 


and then for a few steps on the street, her 
crutches tire her so much. I think sometimes 
I would give the world if she could have a dif- 
ferent life, and be where she could see the grass 
and flowers, and breathe the fresh, country air. 
She looks so white and thin now it makes my 
heart ache, and she used to be as fresh as a 
little rose-bud; but when she was five years old $ 
she injured her spine by a fall, and she has } 
been a cripple ever since. She is nine now. 
They have been four sad, long years to me,” 
said Mrs. Archer, in a low voice, almost as 
though she were speaking to herself in uttering } 
the last sentence. 

She had never said so much about herself 
before, and Bertie was much interested, and 
would have been glad to hear more, but at that 
moment the carriage appeared. 

“Now tell me where you live,” she said, 
eagerly, ‘‘and I'll go for Nelly, and take her 
up to the Park to hear the music. Wednesday 
afternoon, you know, Dodworth’s Cornet Band 
plays on the lake; and we'll see the swans, and 
do everything pleasant we can—have a regular 
little spree, Mrs. Archer, and you needn’t look 
frightened; you can’t think what good care I 
shall take of her!” 

Little Nelly, sitting with her doll at the open 
window in the narrow, dark street, where the } 
afternoon sun seldom came, and where there} 
was always a strong odor of decayed fruit and 
vegetables from the little grocery store opposite, 
thought she must be dreaming when a hand- 
some, open carriage, with two white horses, and 
& coachman and footman in silver butions, came 
dashing down the quiet street, and stopped at 
their door; and then a beautiful young lady, 


PPO" 


seen, and devoted herself to her amusement as 
they drove along through the streets, till the 
little girl quite overcame her shyness, and chat- 
tered and laughed away with her soft, little 


voice, and was as happy as a bird. 

«Are we really going up to Central Park?” 
said she. ‘‘Oh! I have wanted to see it so much, 
but I never thought I should, because I can’t 
walk, you know. I had such a beautiful dream 
about it the other night. I thought it was almost 
like heaven, and I told mother about it in the 
morning—and, do you believe, she cried? And 
then I felt so sorry I had said anything about 
it. And here I am going, after all, and won’t 
mother be glad!” and she gave an ecstatic little 
spring on the seat and clapped her hands. 

But when the carriage entered the Park, and 
began to bowl smoothly along the spacious roads 
thronged with elegant carriages and crowds of 
people, her delight knew no bounds. The trees, 
the smooth lawns lying warm in the delicious 
sunlight of the October afternoon; the merry 
crowds of children playing everywhere; the 
fascinating little rustic arbors and seats tucked 
into every inviting nook; but, above all, the 
fountains, and the lake, and the swans, put her 
fairly into an ecstasy. 

“Oh, Miss Bertie! isn’t that beautiful? Oh, 
see here! Oh! do look at that!” she kept ex- 
claiming, pointing enthusiastically with her little 
hand at everything, till Bertie said playfully, 

“Nelly, dear, it won’t do for you to point so 
much, we shall have everybody looking at us, 
like that nice-looking gentleman there in the 
buggy; see, he doesn’t take his eyes off of us!” 

lt was true that they had, in some way, 
attracted the notice of a tall, square-shouldered 





with the prettiest hat and feather, and an elegant ; man, with a light mustache, and a foreign air, 
dress that swept away off behind her as she got} who was driving beside them in a buggy, and 
out of the carriage, came in and smiled on her } who for at least five minutes had not, as Bertie 
in the brightest way, and asked her if she was} said, “taken his eyes off of them.” She did not 
little Nelly Archer, and kissed her, and told her think much about it then, however, and ordered 
she had come to take her to drive up to the} the coachman to drive round so that they could 
Park! The child was quite bewildered with} hear the music on the lake; but the wind was 
delight, and was so excited that she could hardly } not in the right direction, or else the barge in 
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which the band was playing was too far off, for 
they could catch only a note or two now and 
then. Nelly looked disappointed, and made 


: longing eyes at the little boats filled with people 


that went skimming over the water, or hovered 
near the band. 

“Nelly!” exclaimed Bertic, giving one of her 
sudden little starts, ‘you see we are in for a 
spree, you and me, all by ourselves, having just 
the nicest time in the world, aren’t we?” and 
she here gave Nelly an affectionate little squeeze 
with her arm, she was such a sweet, irresistible 
little thing! ‘Now let us carry out the thing 
in good style, and have a sail in one of those 
little boats. J never did in my life, but I should 
like to—shouldn’t you?” 

How the child’s eyes sparkled at the idea! So 
round they drove to the terrace with its foun- 
tains, its great banners flying, and its crowds. 
They got out of the carriage, Bertie bidding it 
wait for them till they came back; Thomas car- 
rying the little girl carefully in his arms through 
the crowd. Bertie engaged one of the boats in 
waiting to take them round the lake, and in they 
stepped all three—Thomas going to take care of 
Nelly. Bertie was astonished at her own auda- 
city, enjoying the thing rather more on that 
account. Nelly was radiant. Under the strong 
arms of the rowers, so picturesque in their 
jaunty, sailor uniform, the boat glided smoothly 
along past the green banks with their gay 
crowds; past the trees with their bright leaves 
almost dipping into the water; past little sum- 
mer-houses peeping through the foliage, and 
under the beautiful arches of the great bridge, 
where they could hear the hum of the crowds 
overhead. Other boats, filled with pleasure-par- 
ties, and with gay streamers flying, went skim- 
ming past them; and the swans, glittering like 
snow in the sunshine, sailed slowly up and 
down; while the delicious strains of the music 
floated softly to them, having that indescribable 
charm that music always has coming over the 
water. Bertie sat still and listened dreamily, 
thinking how like some foreign picture the 
whole scene was. Nelly listened, and leaned 
over the side to throw crumbs to the swans who 
hovered near the boat, and laughed to see how 
they forgot all their stateliness, and became 
mere commonplace beggars in their greediness. 

After their half-hour’s sail they returned to 
the carriage, and Bertie noticed that the same 
buggy they had before remarked was drawn up 
close beside it, and that its occupant was watch- 
ing them intently; she also had an uncomfort- 
able impression that she had seen his square 
shoulders and light coat near them on the ter- 


{race as they had stepped into the boat. Bertie’s 
; face or manner betrayed her annoyance; for the 
stranger suddenly seemed conscious of being 
observed, and drove away immediately in an. 
other direction. Round and round the Par; 
they drove, but Bertie did not find it “a bore” 
though she knew the roads so well, and my 

“the same carriages with the same people’ 

that she had seen so often. Nelly’s happiney 

was infectious, and there were not two brighter 
faces in the whole Park than theirs. At leag 
a dozen times, however, the buggy either passed 
‘them, or kept just behind, or cut them off 80 a 

to meet them as they turned into different roads, 

and never once did the young man fail to ser. 

tinize with his keen, dark eyes either Bertie or 

the child—once he actually looked as if he wer 

going to speak to them. Bertie grew almog 

frightened at last; she fancied there was some 

thing strange and sinister in his gaze, ani 

though she carefully avoided looking at hin 

or noticing him in any way, she felt his eyg 

upon her, and shrank from them. 

“What is the matter with that man?” whis 
pered Nelly to her. ‘What makes him star 
so? I wish he wouldn’t.” 

“Hush!” said Bertie; ‘don’t let him her 
you. It’s nothing at all, dear—don’t let us mini 
him; perhaps he thinks he knows us, thats 
all.” However, she immediately gave the coach 
man orders to turn homeward; and so the 
drove out of the Park, and joined the long pr- 
cession of carriages, with which the avenue was 
black as far as they could see. 

Bertie took Nelly home to dinner with her, 


the carriage afterward. Just as they entered 
the house, she unconsciously looked over her 
shoulder, and there was the buggy driving 
slowly by, and the dark eyes were scanning 
closely the house. Bertie shivered, and closed 
the great hall-door behind her with a sense of 
relief.. 

Mrs. Archer was sitting still at her work, but 
looked up with a bright, surprised face, as the 
little cripple hopped toward her, and, dropping 
her crutches, threw her arms round her neck, 
and putting the little cheek, quite pink now 
with the fresh air, against hers, exclaimed rap- 

turously, 

“Oh, mother! I’ve been so happy! so happy 
all this afternoon!” 

“T’ve been happy too, Nelly; and it has been 
such a short afternoon to me; for, with every 
stitch I put in, I thought what you were seeing 
:and enjoying, and so the time flew by.” And 











{as she spoke, Mrs. Archer looked up at Bertie, 





promising to send her home with her mother in 
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the grateful tears shining in her eyes. “And 
see, Miss Bertie, I never accomplished so much 
in one afternoon in my life!” holding up the 
elaborate ruffled skirt she had been sewing on, 
quite finished. 

The next morning, very soon after breakfast, 
the servant brought to Bertie a card. ‘The gen- 
tleman is waiting in the parlor to see you,” said 
he. 

«Mr. James Elliott! Who can it be?” said 
Bertie, glancing at it. She instinctively put up 
her hand to her hair, always charmingly crepe, 
to see if it were right, and draw from her pocket 
the dainty, little starched handkerchief, without 
which no true New York girl can ever be seen, 
except in the very bosom of her family. Then 
she went composedly down stairs. She started 
when, on entering the room, she beheld the tall, 
foreign-looking man of the Park, and faced the 
searching dark eyes. 

“Good heavens! What can he mean? What 
does he want?” she thought, positively fright- 
ened; and she rejoiced to hear Thomas’ step at 
that moment in the hall, it gave her a sense of 
protection. However, she did not wish to look 
frightened, so she bowed in a very stately man- 
ner when the stranger rose as she entered, and 
remained standing, her hand resting with dig- 
nity on the back of an arm-chair. ‘What a 
capital carte de visite I should have made then,” 
she used to say afterward, with a laugh, when 
she told the:story. ‘I shall never look so much 
like Ristori as the queen of tragedy again; it’s a 
terrible pity Brady couldn’t have photographed 
me on the spot.” 

The young man did not seem so much im- 
pressed as he ought to have been, for he smiled 
as he begged her pardon for the unwarrantable 
liberty he had taken, being an entire stranger, 
in calling upon her at all, and still more at such 
an early hour. The full, chest tones told her 
at once that he was an Englishman, the refined 
pronunciation and manner that he was a gentle- 
man—and someway Bertie felt all at once won- 
derfully reassured. 

“IT saw you at the Park yesterday driving 
with a little child,” he began, at once plunging 
as he ought into the object of his call; ‘‘and I 
am afraid I annoyed you by my extraordinary 
conduct in persistently following you:” He 
paused with an inquiring glance at Bertie, to 

, which she replied with quiet emphasis, 

“I thought it very extraordinary, and I was 
much annoyed.” Perhaps the frank answer 
pleased the gentleman, for his face lighted up 
with a glimmer of admiration as he looked at 
her, and he answered, 


“Yet I feel sure that you will pardon me 
when I have explained my conduct. The simple 
truth is, that I was so struck by the appearance 
of the child that was with you, that I was posi- 
tively riveted to the spot with amazement when 
I first saw you. She is the very image of a little 
girl who left England some four years ago with 
her mother, and whom I have come over to this 
country on purpose to find. My search has been 
entirely unsuccessful ; and yesterday morning, in 
despair, I engaged my passage to return in the 
steamer on Saturday. Imagine, then, my sur- 
prise and joy when, not two hours afterward, I 
fancied I saw before me little Nelly Archer.” 

“It was little Nelly Archer with me!” quickly 
interrupted Bertie, beginning to feel much in- 
terested, 

The stranger almost sprang to his feet, ex- 
claiming, with the utmost enthusiasm; ‘Is it 
possible that I have found them at last! But 
where is Mrs. Archer? Pray tell me anything 
about her, if you know.” 

“She is now in this house,” replied Bertie, 
eagerly, wondering what would come next. «I 
shall be so glad if something pleasant is going 
to happen to her, for she is very lovely, and I 
pity her. She is a seamstress, and is sewing 
for us to-day.” ; 

“Poor Eleanor! a seamstress!’’ he said, in a 
low voice full of feeling, as if to himself; then, 





turning to the young lady, he adtled, «If you 
could see the stately old home of which she was 
once the very idol, you would understand how 
strange all this seems to me.” 

Bertie was charmed; here was a romance, in- 
deed, opening before her. In a flash, after the 





manner of all girls, she read it all through in 
this wise. ‘This Mr. Elliott, who certainly was 
handsome and ‘nice,’ must have been a lover of 
Mrs. Archer’s before her marriage. Now that 
her husband was dead, he had come all the way 
from England to find her, and she, Bertie, was 
to be the accidental means of bringing about 
the glorious result, namely, Mrs. Archer, the 
once poor seamstress, arrayed in bridal robes, 
and standing before the altar with the proud 
and happy Mr. Elliott!” How he would have 
; been amused if he had guessed her thoughts! 
As it was, the sympathy and interest she showed 
were so genuine and so charming, and the beau- 
tiful, eager young face she bent on him as he 
talked so irresistible, that, almost to his own 
surprise, he found himself telling her briefly 
the whole story. But somehow everybody had a 
way of telling their secrets to Bertie—so the fault 
must have been hers. The story proved, how- 
ever, very different from what she had fancied. 
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‘Mr. Elliott, Mrs. Archer’s father, was a 
wealthy English gentleman of fine family, living 
near London; his wife was dead, and Eleanor 
was his only child and his idol. -You could 
hardly have found a more beautiful or happier 
home in all England than theirs. Then came 
‘the old, old story over again.’ Dr. Archer 
was a@ young surgeon, poor and fascinating, of 
course. He and Eleanor fell in love; the father 
scouted the idea of such a misalliance; then that 
convinced them that they were made for each 
other, and they finally ran away and were mar- 
ried. Old Mr. Elliott, who is a fiery old gen- 
tleman, as I must confess, though he is my 
uncle,” said the young man, with a smile to 
Bertie, ‘refused ever to see them again. So 
they went to Liverpool to live, where they were 
rather poor, I suspect, but as happy as two 
people fn fairy-stories for awhile—only her 
estrangement from her father must have been 
secretly a great sorrow to Eleanor. Then Nelly 
was born, and when she was five years old be- 
came a cripple; and after this Dr. Archer’s 
health failed, and all sorts of troubles seemed 
to come upon them; and so they decided to come 
to the United States, hoping that a change of 
climate would be beneficial to the doctor. But 
before they left, Mrs. Archer wrote an almost 
heart-broken letter to her father, entreating his 
forgiveness, and beseeching him not to let her 
leave the country without the assurance that, if 
he should ever be sick, or in need of her pre- 
sence in any way, he would send for her. Well, 
the letter arrived one day when Mr. Elliott was 
absent, and the old housekeeper mislaid it, and 
then prudently kept the fact to herself. Poor 
Eleanor! how she must have suffered when, 
after waiting and waiting, she had to sail with- 
out one word from her father, and so, of course, 
believed him entirely hardened against her. 
He, on his part, was furious that she should 


Archer, entreating them all to come home and 
live with him, and make his old age happy, and 
assuring them of his complete forgiveness. No 
answer came; and he finally learned that Dr. 
Archer was dead, and that the family no longer 
lived in St. Paul’s—that was all he could dis- 
cover. So, at last, he commissioned me to come 
over, and to leave no stone unturned by which 
I might find Eleanor and little Nelly, and bring 
them back with me. I was in nowise averse to 
the commission,” said‘the young man, frankly, 
“because I had just completed my studies at Ox- 
ford, and then Eleanor was always my favorite 
cousin, and I had always taken her part. So, 
over here I came, going directly ‘out West,’ but 
being on the wrong track altogether, could find 
no trace of them at all. Terribly chagrined, I 
was obliged to abandon the quest in despair. I 
don’t think I ever felt bluer in my life than 
when I drove up to Central Park yesterday 
afternoon, after engaging my passage to return 
alone in the next steamer! Do you wonder 
now, Miss Odell, that I persisted in following 
your carriage as I did, reckless of everything 
but of being sure that my eyes did not deceive 
me, as they have two or three times before? 
You may be sure,” he added, his face flushing 
with earnestness, ‘‘that neither Mr. Elliott or 
myself will ever forget that it was owing solely 
to your kindness to little Nelly that I ever dis- 





covered them.” & 


Bertie’s eyes glistened with tears. ‘I have 
done nothing, nothing at all to deserve thanks!” 
she exclaimed; “and if it’s what you have said, 
it makes me happy. It is all so like a story, 
and I am so glad to be in it, even by accident; 
and I am rejoiced above everything for Mrs. 
Archer. You must be so impatient to see her, 
and I will go up stairs now and send her down 
to you at once. I wonder,” she said, with an 
amused look, ‘‘if she will be much more startled 





leave England without so much as informing 
him of the fact—and all communication between 
the two families entirely ceased, each believing 
the other wholly indifferent. After that nothing ' 
was known of the Archers, except that they had 
settled in St. Paul’s, Minnesota. Some months 
ago that old housekeeper died, and you may 
imagine the sensation in the family when, in 
moving a heavy chest of drawers in her room, 
the very day after the funeral, this old letter, 
with the seal unbroken, was found lying in the 
dust. My uncle is becoming old and feeble, 
and his heart had been secretly yearning for so 
long to forgive Eleanor. Poor old man! he was 
completely overcome when he read the letter; 
and he wrote immediately both to Dr. and Mrs. 





than I was when I came into the room!” 

“I will confess to you, Miss Odell,” he an- 
swered, returning the smile, ‘‘that I was posi- 
tively awed at my own audacity this morning, 
when I presented myself at your door; and on 
being told by the servant, in answer to my in- 
quiry, that ‘no such person as Mrs. Archer 
lived here, but that Mr. Odell did,’ made a bold 
dash, and asked to see Miss Odell. I’m con- 


vinced that, as he reluctantly showed me into 
the parlor, he thought, in spite of my card, that 
I was some pushing agent with copies of some 
new book privately hid in my pocket to sell. 
And for yourself,” he added, mischievously, ‘I 
know not what infamous person you took me for 
when you entered the room and recognized me!” 
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Mrs. Archer, sewing quietly, and little dream- 
ing that the last hour of her sad seamstress-life 
was over, was much puzzled when Bertie, with 
a flushed, eager face, ran into the room and told 
her that a gentleman was waiting in the parlor 
to see her. 

««T wonder who it can be to see me!” she said, 
stopping to pick some threads off her dress. 

«Qh! never mind the threads!” said Bertie, 
excitedly, almost pushing her toward the door. 
«Do hurry down, Mrs. Archer.” 

Mrs. Archer smiled at Bertie’s strange im- 
patiencer 

««L hope it’s not somebody who wants to engage 
me for next week, for I have promised to work 
for your mother,” she said, putting her thimble 

in her pocket, and going with her usual quiet- 
ness down stairs. 

What a prodigious time she was gone! Bertie, 
who was burning to see what she would say and 
do on hearing the wonderful news, did not know 
what to do with. herself in the meantime, and 
fidgeted round the room, and tried to read, to 
write a letter to her mother, telling her all 
about it, and finally sat down by the window, 
looking out for one second, but in toward the 
door for two. After at least an hour Mrs. 
Archer appeared, her eyes red with weeping, 
but her whole face lighted up with excitement 
and happiness. Bertie and she cried and laughed 
together by turns; then, as Mr. Elliott was wait- 
ing for her, Bertie got her bonnet and shawl for 
her, and fairly had to put them on, for she was 
trembling so that she could hardly stand. 

“‘How happy little Nelly will be now, and 
how she and father will love each other!” Mrs. 
Archer was saying, while great tears rolled 
down on the bonnet-strings Bertie was at that 
moment tying for her. 

“Come, you mustn’t be spoiling your ribbon, 
Mrs. Archer,” said that young lady, who was 
not far from crying herself, and was trying to 
conceal it justthen. ‘To be sure, you will have 
Paris bonnets for the future, I’ve no doubt.” 

“And all this happiness is owing to you, 
dear,” continued Mrs. Archer; ‘“‘you know I 
shall never forget that.” 

“‘Nonsense!” answered Bertie. “It’s all 
owing to the unblushing effrontery of that hand- 
some cousin of yours. I mean to keep a grudge 
against him all my life for almost spoiling my 
drive with Nelly by staring at us so—and then 
the start he gave me this morning. I declare, 
I think his conduct was really shocking!” 

She promised to come next day to see if she 
could help them in their hurried preparations, 








him on Saturday. The next morning, true to her 
promise, she drove up to Mrs. Archer’s door. 
Nelly was watching for her at the window. Like 
most girls fond of excitement, she found herself 
in her element when she entered the room. All 
was confusion, packing, hurry, and laughter. 
The “handsome cousin” greeted her with a 
smile of pleasure from the big trunk he was 
trying to strap; and, in fact, getting red in the 
face over it. Mrs. Archer, with that noiseless 
swiftness of hers, was emptying bureau-drawers, 
and placing the contents in neat piles, ready for 
another trunk ; while little Nelly, high and dry 
in a corner, behind a+ table, and out of harm’s 
way ina tall chair, was overlooking the opera- 
tions with an incessant chattering and laughing. 
Bertie flew round in great glee, after receiving 
the warmest of welcomes, offering to help first 
here, and then there, taking everything away 
that Mrs. Archer wanted, and bringing her 
everything she did not want, till at length she 
laughingly implored Bertie to ‘sit down,” she 
could do better without her. 

‘‘What shall I do, then?” asked the young 
lady, with a rueful countenance. . 

«There is some shopping to be done for Nelly,” 
said Mrs. Archer. ‘James says she must have 
all sorts of pretty things to wear; and my father 
gave him carte blanche tc get everything we 
wanted.” 

“Oh, charming!” burst in Bertie. “Your 
cousin is right; Nelly ought to be fitted up like 
a little fairy, as she is, when her grandfather 
first sees her. Now let me take her out with 
me and buy her all the things she needs. I’m 
such a grand shopper, you’ve no idea! Won't 
we have a good time?” with an expressive little 
nod to Nelly, which was answered with an eager, 
“Qh! do let me go, mother!” from the child. 

So off they drove to “buy out New York,” as 
Bertie privately whispered to Nelly; to Mrs. 
Archer she declared that she was going to be 
a model of discretion and economy. 

Well, ‘buy out New York” they nearly did— 
and what fun they had! What lovely suits 
Bertha bought for the little girl—what hats, 
and dresses, and ribbons, and boots! And, to 
do her justice, all in the best of taste, too; so 
that Nelly’s sweet little face and tiny form were 
set off to advantage, not overwhelmed by her 
clothes. How obsequious the shopmen were, 
bringing out the parcels to the handsome car- 
riage, and bowing them in; and how gay Bertie 
and Nelly were, as the opposite seat of the 
carriage got so piled up with bundles of all 


shapes and sizes, that they kept tumbling all ¢ 


for Mr. Elliott insisted that they should sail with ; about, and they could hardly tell where to put 
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them. Finally, they stopped at Maillard’s, and 
Nelly was treated to the most delicious little 
lunch—for Bertie was never a girl to do a thing 
by halves; and then they drove home jn triumph, 
to display their purchases to Mrs. Archer’s 
wondering eyes. 

‘Now you needn’t say a word, Mrs. Archer,” 
said Bertie, as she enthusiastically held up the 
prettiest little traveling-suit, trimmed with blue. 
‘Was Nelly to go home to England looking like 
a dowdy, I should like to know? I want to show 
her English cousins that London is not to be 
compared to New York for style!” 

The next day at noon they sailed; and Bertie 
made her tall cousin Tom, who was only too 
ready to do everything for her, go to the steamer 
with her to see them off. Such hearty fare- 
wells; such gratitude on Mrs. Archer’s part and 








—_—_—_—_—n 
Mr. Elliott’s; such hugging from little Nelly; 
such waving of handkerchiefs, and kissing of 
hands from the little group on deck to the little 
party of two on shore! 

‘Oh! don’t you love Miss Bertie! and don’t you 
think she’s nice?” exclaimed Nelly, with a burst 
of childish enthusiasm, turning her bright little 
face up to her cousin’s, while he steadied her 
with his arm as the steamer swiftly receded from 
the wharf. " 

“Yes,” he whispered to her, confidentially, 
his mustache close to her ear. ‘Don’t you tell, 
Nelly; but I think she’s the very prettiest and 
nicest girl I ever saw; and if she doesn’t come 
to England to visit you, as she promised, I mean 
to come over for her myself some day, and bring 
her back to us,” 

And he did it. 





UNDER THE GREENWOOD-TREE. 





BY J. F. WALURR. 





I DREAMED a dream of a Summer's day, 
Under the greenwood-tree ; 

Oh! lady mine, I pray, divine 
My vision unto me. 

The stream flowed rippling at my feet, 
The wind moved in the trees; 

I saw many a bird, but no voice I heard 
Of stream, or bird, or breeze. 


A wizard came and touched mine ear, 
Under the greenwood-tree; 

Then all around I heard the sound 
Of wondrous melody. 

Linnet and lark, and babbling wave, 
And the sportive Summer breeze 





Shaking out song, as he moved along, 
From the rustling leaves of trees. 


Then I poured ‘my soul in a flood of song, 
Under the greenwood-tree; 

I could not fain but sing the strain, 
In my spirit’s ecstasy. 

But that mystic chant no language spoke— 
*Twas like speechless song of birds; 

Nor shaped my tongue the sounds it flung— 
*Twas music without words. 


At last a maid, with a wand of flame, 
Passed by the greenwood-tree; 

And she touched my heart till I felt it smart, 
That pierced it painfully; 

Then my song broke out in sweet, sad words, 
To speak them I may not dare; 

Ah! lady, tell, what meant that spell, 
Or who was the maiden fair? 





JUNE ROSES. : 





BY DAISY VENTNOR. 





Sorrty they smile on the balmy air, 
And blush ‘neath the yellow moon; 
Just as they blushed in her silken hair, 

Only a year this June! 


Only a year! but the roses bore 
A sweeter fragrance then; 

And the beauteous smile her red lips wore 
Has flown—will it come again? 


Gently the music rose and fell, 
And the dancers’ flying feet 

Beat gliding time to the fairy spell 
Of the waltz, so sad and sweet. 


Did the roses hear the whisper then, 
From his lips ef bearded bloom? 





Telling love’s story over again, 
Under the yellow moon! 


Ah, me! The roses that blossomed fair, 
Have spent their best perfume; 

They blushed and died in her shining hair, 
Only a year this June! 


Ah! young lord lover, like ruby wine, 
Was a heart poured forth for you; 

But you laid the rose on another shrine, 
After you brushed its dew. 


So the roses hang in the silent air, 
And the past is a dream of pain; 

For a woman’s heart bears a weight of care— 
Will he ever come again? 
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BY EMMA B. RIPLEY. 





Arter grandmother’s death we lived on just 
as we had done before. There were the house 
and our little property; the two boys continued 
their callings—John his clerkship, Edmund his 
studies in the law-office. We were not rich, but 
had an abundance for all rational wants. I was 
the housekeeper, nominally; the actual one was 
Barbara, who had lived with us for years, and 
was much more friend than servant. My share 
of the duties consisted in taking the head of the 
table, and pouring out tea or coffee, as the case 
might be. I was also valuable to Barbara in 
suggesting which variety of cake she should 
make, or what dishes would be acceptable for 

dinner. 

John was the best of young men, but rather 
grave and quick; Edmund, nearer my own age, 
was my great friend and ally. We went to par- 
ties together, we made calls in company; he had 
decided opinions about my bonnets, the color 
of my ribbons, and how I ought to do my hair. 
John never looked at my ribbons, or any other 
girl’s. I had ardent faith in Edmund; he was 
to be famous, sought after, a foremost man of 
his time. I used to think a good deal about the 
person he would marry; what combination of 
beauty, and sweetness, and accomplishments, 
could possibly be good enough for him? Clearly, 
no one in our own place was at all eligible. 

I had not the usual girl-habit of tender inti- 
macies. I was on terms with my contempora- 
ries, but had no special fondness for any of 
them. By-and-by, however, a friend fell to my 
lot; Mrs. Craig, a neighbor, invited her niece 
to spend the summer with her. I heard nothing 
of Miss Estes before she came beyond the com- 
monplace praise that she was a nice girl; and 
Mrs. Craig thought we would enjoy each other’s 
company. I was surprised, therefore, on my 
first call, to find a real little beauty awaiting me; 
a slender, graceful figure, dark-blue eyes, and 
gold-brown hair, delicate features, sweet com- 
plexion; a charming manner, too, so lady-like 
and gentle. I had a weakness for beauty, and 
was fascinated at once. Further acquaintance 
only increased the charm. I have known many 
women since, but never one of nature purer and 
sweeter than Laura Estes. We were soon de- 
voted friends; we walked together, sewed to- 
gether, lent each other our favorite volumes, 

Vou. LIV.—4 ee cee 





and mutually confided our mature views on all 
earthly topics. After a week or two of such 
intercourse, I became fully persuaded that here 
was just the wife for Edmund. Beauty to charm 
him, excellence that would insure his happiness; 
accomplishments, too, were not wanting; Laura 
sung and played very sweetly, and drew in a 
style that, to my unpracticed eye, was true art. 
As for minor considerations of money, and all 
that, I never gave them a thought. 

I was much too prudent a schemer to say any- 
thing definite to either of my intended subjects. 
I anticipated no difficulties. With Edmund I 
could not imagine that any artifice was neces- 
sary. A pretty face, particularly a new ane, 
was enough to call out his attentions; as they 
became acquainted Laura’s merits would insure 
the rest; and she was already impressed in his 
favor. She told me the first day they met that 
he was handsome; she did not need to tell me 
that he was agreeable—her face said that as 
they talked. I had not even to devise opportu- 
nities of bringing them together; they met often 
in the natural course of events. I contented 
myself with praising each to the other; with 
telling Edmund, in~our good-night chat, how 
sweetly Laura had looked that day, and how 
dear a girl she was; with narrating to her every 
history of him and his doings that I could re- 
member, and dwelling on every instance of 
cleverness or merit. She was interested and 
sympathizing, and I flattered myself that nothing 
could promise better. 

In time, however, I began to feel that the 
affair was not making the progress that I wished. 
Edmund was polite, but he was not particular ' 
enough. It was about time, too, that he should 
begin to be the spokesman in our evening con- 
ferences; that he should say how sweetly Laura 
looked, and how lovely a girl she was. I waited 
in vain; the enraptured confidences did net 
come. And one day, when I asked Laura to 
tea, and she was looking like an angel in her 
sprigged muslin and blue ribbons, he never 
came in till nearly ten o’clock, and then allowed 
John to see her home. When affairs reached 
this pass, I felt it needful to be doing something. 

‘‘Have Laura and you had any trouble?” I 
inquired. 

He opened his eyes in utter astonishment. 
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Trouble? No,” he said. 
we have?” 

«Why, you never came home to tea; and you 
were so very cool with her.” 

“All your fancy, child. As for coming home, 
she is here so often that I could not think it was 
important.” 

‘You are wrong there, Edmund,” I said, with 
dignity. ‘She is never here unless especially 
invited. She never stays, as so many of the 
girls will, till tea-time is so near that you must 
ask them, whether you wish to or not.” 

“Admitted. She may be propriety itself on 
all such occasions. But as you invite her at 
least twice a week, I don’t see what difference 
it makes.” 

I had nothing to offer against this accusation, 
and Edmund went on. 

“The truth is, Ju, that your little friend is 
very pretty and sweet, and all that; but she is 
more the sort that women admire than that men 
eare for.” 

Amazement held me silent full two minutes. 
“T suppose you prefer something more in the 
style of Emily Fay,” I observed, satirically. I 
had heard a hint or two concerning that young 
lady, but had not thought it worth heeding. 

I fancied that his color rose a little, but he 
did not flinch. . ‘Well, yes,” he said. “If you 
want an example, she is a good one. Just the 
girl to have lots of admirers.” 

“You among them?” [ asked, sharply. He 
made no answer, but one of those provoking 
smiles that brother’s will put on at such times, 
and gently knocked the ashes from his segar. 
“T suppose you were there at tea?” I con- 
tinued. 

“Such penetration does you credit, Julia. I 
was there. I went up to Fay’s room to look at 
his new revolver; and when I came down Mrs. 
Fay asked me to remain, and Emily was so 
charming,” with a repetition of the smile, ‘that 
I couldn’t tear myself away.” 

The picture was exasperating. Our tea kept 
waiting half an hour; the table dull and forlorn 
without him; and he, all the time, very much 
at his ease, dispensing gallantries in that house, 
to that girl. 

“Very well, Edmund!” I exclaimed, in a 
tumult of indignation, “if you prefer such com- 
pany as the Fays to Laura Estes, I have nothing 
to say.” ® 

‘*Haven’t you?” he answered. ‘I am glad of 
that; though, perhaps, it is no more than I-had 
a right to expect. I never interfere with your 
friendships, and you shall not with mine.” 

This was quite too much. “Friendship!” I 


‘¢What trouble could 





i 
ejaculated. ‘Dick Fay a friend of yours; and 
Emily, that forward, vain, empty-headed girl) 
Oh, Edmund!” 

“Julia,” said my brother, composedly, «don't 
excite yourself. You had better get to bed ag 
soon as possible, your nerves are overstrung, 
In the morning you will be calmer.” He went 
off to his own room, leaving me no resource but 
to follow his advice. 

I felt indignant, ill-used, and unhappy. Emily 
Fay, indeed! She has the soul of a girl that 
everybody can recall. Her parents were very 
ordinary people, though respectable enough; 
they were never encountered in society, or held 
in much esteem in any way. Emily, by dint of 
her music and her manners, and, as I thought, 
through force of native pertness and presump- 
tion, managed to obtain a doubtful footing 
among the better class. Some admired her. 
If you met her in the morning she was a sallow, 
heavy-eyed girl, not over-carefully attired; in 
evening gatherings she shone out quite a differ- 
ent character—no lack of sparkle, then. Lamp- 
light and excitement did wonders for her; and 
there was something in her air, one must admit; 
something graceful, picturesque, I know not 
what, that attracted notice. I supposed this 
was what had taken Edmund. Oh, dear! Emily 
Fay my sister-in-law—his wife! Old Mr. and 
Mrs. Fay his father and mother! It was too 
terrible to dwell upon. 

And conscience stung me not a little. I had 
by every means in my power endeavored to in- 
terest Laura, to make her care for him, and be- 
lieved myself in a fair way to succeed. Who 
could tell what mischief I had done, how much 
she might have to suffer? The longer I re- 
flected the more remorseful I became. My poor 
friend! her sweet, innocent heart grieved and 
wounded through my recklessness and Edmund’s 
folly. I grew more indignant than ever at this 
last. To throw away such a pure pearl as Laura 
for such a bit of pinchbeck as Emily Fay! I 
did not sleep much that night. 

Morning comforted me a little; I smiled. Ah! 
my evening exaggerations of fancy! Edmund 
was not going to lay hand and heart imme- 
diately down at the feet of the siren, just be- 
cause he had said she was a girl that men ad- 
mired. My fears had hurried me on too fast. 
Patience! and all might yet arrange itself ac- 
cording to my wishes, Edmund had a sufficiently 
high ideal of womanly excellence. He might flirt 
with Emily—a bad habit, this flirting, to which 
he was somewhat addicted—but he must feel 
Laura’s immeasurable superiority. I would not 


despair just yet—so I came down to the break- 
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ne 


fast-table genial and smiling, and no allusion 
was made to our little difficulty. 

We were all going out that evening; it was a 
large party, and Laura and I had been looking 
forward to it for days, as girls will. I hoped 
that on this occasion she would extinguish her 
rival. In everything like real beauty she was 
as superior as a moss-rose to a marigold; and I 
felt sure that her dress would be the prettiest 
one present. She had never worn it in Irvine 
before—some sort of sheeny, pink, transparent 
stuff, that flowed away in soft billows and caught 
the light in a silvery fashion as you have seen 
the edge of a cloud do, maybe. When it was 
fairly on, and her gold-threaded curls fell about 
her white neck, I believed that nothing else in 
the room could be worth looking at. 

Edmund behaved very well. He went with 
us, escorting Laura, while I trudged behind con- 
tentedly with John. When we came down from 
the dressing-room, and my friend dawned upon 
him in all her soft splendor, his face glowed 
with admiration. I saw it with unmixed de- 
light. It did not diminish as I beheld the 
glances everywhere turned upon her. I became 
triumphant, and defied Emily Fay in my heart, 

-quite wishing for her arrival, that she might 
-find her true place, and recognize herself to be 
the nonentity she really was. 

She came by-and-by, and a glimpse of her 
only reassured me. Black, this warm night! 
Surely, fortune favored me, for she was generally 
dressed with taste. She never looked plainer, 
I said to myself, complacently. As for Edmund, 
he did not notice her arrival. He danced with 
Laura, he danced with me, with Sophy Gray, 
then with Laura again. She looked so beautiful, 
so happy! How absurd my fears had been. 

Miss Fay, probably, did not enjoy the state of 
affairs. While I was, for the moment, oblivious 
of her, she made her way to our part of the 
room. The first intimation I had of her was her 
voice at my elbow. 

!  «“Good-evening, Julia!” she said. 
it is since we have met.” 

I could not help myself, it was useless pre- 
tending not to hear. I had to turn and greet 
her with what cerdiality I could summon. 

“How sweetly Miss Estes is looking,” was 
her next remark. 

‘“‘Certainly,” I answered. ‘She, you know, 
is always lovely.”” How I wished that Edmund 
had but spoken the admiration that shone in his 
eyes, that I might have repeated it for Miss 
Fay’s benefit. But I would not invent a speech 
for him. 


“ How long 


“Not this set. I feel rather ériste to-night. 
I preferred to come and have a little chat with 
you, we meet so seldom now-a-days.” 

We had nevér been in the habit of meeting 
otherwise than seldom; and so I wanted to tell 
her, but could devise no method of conveying the 
information without more abruptness than I was 
ready for just yet. She remained talking plea- 
santly enough; and, somehow, my security in 
her plain appearance dwindled and vanished. 
She was pale, it is true, but it was an interesting 
pallor. Her eyes were languid, but beneath 
the languor lurked the capacity for sparkle. 
Her figure was good, her arms and shoulders 
beautiful. If you notice, that sort of girl always 
has shoulders worth looking at, and is not chary 
of them. The black dress made her fairer by 
contrast; a few bright flowers in her hair re- 
lieved the sombreness of effect. There was a 
gentle weariness, almost sad and tender, about 
her, that was certainly engaging. I wished she 
would go away—that I could get rid of her; but 
that was not what she had come for. F 

The set over, our party came back to me. 
Miss Fay’s manner to Edmund would have been 
a pretty study to an observer less interested 
than myself. A little distance, a little reserve, 
a slight mingling of reproach. After the first 
greeting she hardly spoke to him, and devoted 
herself to us girls with exemplary propriety. 
This did not suit Edmund. He chose to haye 
the notice of the fair at his command; if, after 
that, he liked to let them alone, it was another 
matter. Miss Fay was addressed, her opinion 
asked, her attention claimed, till presently they 
had the conversation to themselves. Then how 
the languor went off, and the spirits rose; what 
glances and smiles, and gleam of white teeth be- 
tween rosy lips! When the next dance sounded 
they went off together. I was in the same set, 
and hardly knew what my partner was saying, 
so intently did I watch them. Edmund was 
absorbed; no word, or thought or glance for 
anything earthly but himself. However, that 
was a way he had with any one; not much to be 
learned from that. But how I had underrated 
the girl! She danced like a zephyr; and what 
a grace and piquancy she had! I acknowldged 
and detested it. It seemed an evil fascination 
lent her for Edmund’s bane. 

In the course of the evening there was music. 
Laura sang in her limpid voice, sweetly as 
usual. But Emily! Some demon of melodious 
pain possessed her; such fire, such passion were 
new to me. When I saw Edmund listening 
entranfed, I gaye it up. What chance had any 





“You are not dancing?” I observed, presently. 


delicate girl, instinctively hiding what she felt, 
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against this full tide of blandishment and appeal? 
I was almost afraid to look at Laura. When I 
summoned courage, she appeared at ease, and 
was conversing quietly with John. I gave a 
sigh of thankfulness that she had so much self- 
command. It happened, too, that John was 
seized with an opportune and very unusual fit 
of gallantry, and was attentive to her through 
the evening. 

I went home in a miserable frame of mind. 
Something must be done—but what? I ap- 
pealed to Edmund himself in a would-be spor- 
tive manner, that was transparent enough, I 
dare say. 

“You must be cautious,” I observed, “or you 
will get beyond your depth. Don’t carry your 
flirtation too far, however pleasant it may be.” 

He turned upon me quite fiercely. ‘ ‘ Flirta- 
tion!” he exclaimed. ‘I will thank you, 
Julia, to speak more respectful of my most 
serious feelings.” 

“Oh, Edmund! can it be so?” I said, in 
genuine distress. ‘‘Can you possibly be so de- 
ceived, my poor brother? And Laura, too ¥ 

“Do let her alone,” he said, impatiently. 
“You will make me hate the very sound of her 
name. She is a good, pretty girl, whom I might 
like as a sister, but anything else is and always 
would have been impossible!” 

It was enough. There was no more to be said. 
I would not irritate him by useless opposition; 
I would not sanction his folly by a single word. 
This, then, was the end of all my dreams. 
Edmund, my hero, for whom nothing was good 
enough, would throw himself away on such a 
girl! I recalled how often in my own mind I 
had gone over the merits of our village-maidens, 
and found the most deserving utterly unworthy 
such a prize. Even about Laura herself I had 
doubted full half-a-day, fearing that, with all 
her charms, she was hardly brilliant and strik- 
ing enough. Emily Fay’s family, her position, 
were sufficiently objectionable; but the chief 
objection was herself. What lectures I had been 
accustomed to receive from my good brother 
on maidenly delicacy, dignity, discretion, re- 
serve! It had seemed as if a girl could hardly 
veil the sacredness of her nature closely enough 
from common eyes. And now this contrast; 
He had fallen a prey to one who sought him, 
courted him, made eyes at-him, sang at him in 
the most unblushing manner. It consoled me 
little to remember his high ideal. He was 
fascinated, vanquished. He would awaken some 
day, doubtless, but not till the misghief was 
done, and he was ruined for life. 

As for Laura, self-reproach added bitterness 














cape 
to the disappointment there. I dreaded to en- 


counter her. Some allusion to the state of affairs 
I felt was necessary; how far I should go de- 
pended on herself. Late in the afternoon I went 
over to Mrs. Craig’s. I could not see that my 
friend looked greatly different from her usual 
self. But on health and bloom like hers it 
would take more than one night of wretchednegs 
to tell. And then she had a powerful ally in 
her pride. 

We talked over the party rather languidly— 
there was so much to avoid; and then I wished 
to break the one subject uppermost in the minds 
of both, but could not summon resolution for it. 
At last Laura opened a door for me. 

“You seem out of spirits,” she said. 
you tired, or what is the matter?” 

“Tam sure you can guess the reason,” I an- 
swered, not daring to look up at her. 

‘“You mean—” she hesitated, ‘‘ your brother— 
and Miss Fay,” 

I assented. 

“T don’t wonder that it troubles you,” she 
said, in a low voice. ‘Perhaps, though, it is 
not as bad as you imagine. You know he is 
easily attracted, and it may not last long.” 

Ah! this was the secret of her being so ‘little 
depressed. But I could not let her go on, feed- 
ing herself with false hopes. Better a stern, 
sudden death for them than the agonies of a 
lingering one. 

“No, no, Laura!” I cried. ‘Don’t think it; 
he is completely fascinated. If he escapes it 
will be only through her fickleness. Think of 
it! Edmund’s heart at the mercy of Emily Fay!” 

“It is dreadful, certainly!” she murmured. 

“T am sure,” I went on, ‘you must have 
noticed, when she was singing at him in that 
way, while you were talking with John——” I 
looked up, and the sudden scarlet that suffused 
her face, showed clearly enough that she had 
seen, that she did notice. Poor Laura! Poor, 
dear girl! I wanted to dwell on the theme, to 
relieve my mind by condemning Emily’s for- 
wardness and lamenting Edmund’s infatuation, 
but compassion forebade. 

«Let us drop the subject,” I said. ‘It is 
painful one, and I shall be glad to spare myself 
all mention of it, save what is forced upon me.” 
How little she suspected that I spoke for her 
sake, not my own. 

The days went on. 
before, but a cloud hung over us. 
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My friend and I met as 
There was 


always something unsaid—a sense of restraint, 
of things to be avoided, and, on my side, a pain- 
ful pity. Laura kept up well—I knew she would; 
she had too much delicacy, too much self-respect, 
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to betray herself, even where she was secure of 
sympathy. It was a relief to me, and I hoped 
equally so to her, when she went to spend a 
week or two with a friend a few miles distant. 
Meanwhile, Edmund’s delirium continued. I 
asked nothing, he offered me no confidences; 
there was a painful reserve between us, who 
had been used to have our thoughts in common. 
But I heard enough from other sources to under- 
stand how things went on. Once or twice I had 
caught a glimpse of the pair strolling along the 
yiver-bank. Returning from a walk, one day, 
I met them driving out in Edmund’s light 
wagon; she was holding the reins, while he 
carried her bouquet. He had never allowed me 
such a privilege. 


horse, and had believed it. 

Suddenly there wasachange. Edmund spent 
two evenings in succession at home; he was 
alternately gloomy and boisterously gay. I 
tried to learn the cause, but was unable to dis- 
cover much. I could only judge that a lover's 
quarrel was in progress. 

One afternoon Miss Fay surprised me by a 
call. She did not come in full panoply, as was 





I had always been told that } rate, she would say good-night. 
women’s driving was enough to ruin any decent ; evident that she had no such intention. 


appeal. Tea finished, he rose to go; John had 
departed a few minutes earlier. 

“You will not leave us so soon, Edmund?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, sharply. 
ness.” 

«But you will come back before long?” She 
went as far as that, if you will believe me. ‘It 
is so dark, you know; I shall be afraid to walk 
home alone.” She tried to smile up brightly in 
his face, but her eyes fell before the stern glance 
she encountered. 

% John will see you home,” he replied. “Or, 
if he is not here, Barbara can accompany you.” 

He went out, and I thought that now, at any 
It was soon 
She 
sighed, took up her work, and went on with it 
industriously. I knew not what to say. Such 
open pursuit, such flagrant discourtesy in return, 
were new and astonishing experiences. I felt 
for her all the embarrassments, the mortifica- 
tion she appeared unable to feel for herself. I 
wondered if the sirens that enthral mankind 
had often to stoop so low, or to encounter such 
rebuffs. If so, I should prefer less power to 


“T have busi- 





her wont, but in unceremonious fashion, as a } charm and steadier civility. Yet, as the evening 
friend might do—a sun-hat on her head, a scarf j Wore 9m, my heart softened to her, in spite of 
thrown carelessly about her shoulders. I was all. She looked thoroughly unhappy. Perhaps 
principled against her; no hint did she receive } she really loved him, wanting as she was in 
to lay aside the hat, still it was laid aside. Pre- commonest decorum. Nothing could ever make 
sently the scarf slid off; she did not seem to { her a suitable wife for Edmund; still I could 





heed it, talking on with graceful animation. 
She had a turn for narrative, a knack of invest- 
ing any little nothing with interest. I owned 
to myself that she was an agreeable companion; 
had there been no question of Edmund, I should 


have urged her cordially to remain. As it was, ; sation. 


‘not help feeling a little pity for her. 


I scolded 
myself the moment I detected the emotion. 
Hours passed. The wind rose in low, swelling 
moans; a melancholy, slow-dropping rain began 
to fall. We had not much pretence of conver- 
She worked; I waited, wondered, and 


I listened, and was entertained, protesting in- ; expected. What had happened? How would it 


wardly against the entertainment. By-and-by 
her work came out; she could not sit idly all the 
afternoon, she said. She was embroidering a 
handkerchief, very handsome, but large; a 
gentleman’s, surely. She was working initials 
on it—it was almost finished. 

I delayed tea, and delayed it, oping all the 
time that she would go, for very shame. But 
she worked away as tranquilly as if a visit at 
ow house were the most every-day matter in 
the world. We were obliged to have the meal. 
Barbara, in full sympathy with me, took care 
that it did not consist of dainties. Edmund 
came in when we were half through. At sight 
of the visitor he started and flushed; just bowed, 
and no more. It was a solemn banquet. No 
one said mach. Emily gazed constantly at the 
recreant with soft eyes, full of undisguised 


Sallend? It was like some mysterious and ex- 


citing tale, whose denouement you vainly strive 
to guess. At last it grew so late that she must 
speedily be compelled to go. There was no 
arrival. As she was folding up her work we 
heard a sound, the click of the gate-latch, Ed- 
mund entered. 

“You are just in time,” she said, with an 
effort at playfulness. ‘I was this moment 
going.” 

“I supposed you had gone,” he answered. 
“I should not have come home otherwise.” 

She went up to him and laid her hand upon 
his arm. They had not cared, apparently, to 
have reserves with me; still I felt embarrassed, 
and turned away. When I looked toward them 
again, she was offering him the handkerchief— 
he shook his head. Never had I seen Edmund’s 
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face like this—severity, suspicion, bitterness, 
all mingled in his glance. She urged, and he 
refused. At last she laid it on his arm; with a 
quick movement he threw it off, and it fell to 
the floor. She left him, and took up her hat 
and scarf, which still lay on the sofa. 

“Good-night, Julia!” she said, in a trembling 
voice. 

Edmund spoke, addressing me. ‘She must 
not goalone. Tell Barbara to take a lantern dnd 
see her home.” 

Then J aroused, indignant for my sex. ‘For 
shame, Edmund!” I cried. ‘‘Go with her your- 
self. Do not insult her so, whatever she has 
done.” 

He yielded; glad enough of the excuse, I 
doubted not. I was left to congratulate myself 
on my own wisdom in bringing them together 
again. No danger that she would not improve 
her opportunity. There would be explanation— 
reconciliation; and I should have only myself to 
thank for it. Idiot! I might as well go to bed; 
no use in waiting for Edmund now. 

Just then he came in, walked to the mantel, 
and leaned against it with an air of weariness. 
I was not sufficiently Spartan to endure very 
long the gnawings of curiosity. 

“*T have not intruded on your affairs,” I said; 
‘‘but, after all that has gone on in my presence 
to-night, I think I have a right to know the 
truth. What does all this mean?” 

“It means,” he answered, harshly, ‘that we 
have parted forever. That I will never, if I 
can help it, look upon her face again.” 

“Amen!” T said, in my heart My foolish 
impulse had been harmless, after all. I tried 
to learn the reason of the stern decree, but 
gathered nothing definite. I inferred that there 
had been coquetry on one side, jealousy upon 
the other. What matter, since it ended in such 
concert with my wishes? 

“Some time,” he said, “I will tell you all; 
now the wound is too fresh. Of this much you 
may be certain; she is as false, as cold-hearted, 
as she is beautiful!” 

It did not appear to me a striking simile. 














returned. 
say how I had missed her, how délightful it 








look softened. Women ought never to think 
of justice in their relations to each other; finesse, 
persistent malice, are their proper weapons. 
Here was I a second time fighting against my 
own cause. 

“Cruel!” he said, in an altered tone. “TI 
would not have her so regard me. I would not 
wound her, deeply as she has wounded me!” 

I was frightened at my own imprudence, 
‘You had a reason for it, 1 suppose.” It was 
thus I espoused my side of the dispute again. 

““Yes;” growing stern once more. “TI had, 
as you will say when you knowall.” The dark 
look came back, and I was reassured. However, 
I was judicious to secure the handkerchief. [ 
did not want any gages-d’amour left around for 
dreaming over. ‘What shall I do with this?” 
I asked, picking it up. 

‘“‘What you will. Send it back to her.” 

Iexamined it. ‘Here are your initials, Ed- 
mund; beautifully done, too.” 

“She can rip them out and substitute what- 
ever she prefers,” he said, bitterly. Then, after 
a moment’s pause, ‘How I have been deceived, 
trifled with! I have done with her! No man 
with self-respect could expose himself again to 
such But, Julia, she’s the only woman I 
ever loved, or ever can love!” 

I was sorry for him. I even cried a little, 
and kissed him tenderly. Still there was solid 
comfort underneath my sympathy. I went to 
rest enjoying it; he was free at last from an 
entanglement unworthy of him. I would be 
most cautious; I would not say one word to 
enlist Laura’s interest anew—but it might all 





; come right yet. 


At breakfast John told me that my friend had 
Icould meet her gladly now, could 


was to have her home again. But there was a 


duty to be done before I sought her—I must 
bury the slain of last night’s conflict. 
the handkerchief in a neat parcel, and directed 
it in my own peculiarly feminine hand. I 
charged the messenger not to forget to state that 
I } Miss Julia sent it. 


I put up 


Emily might as well under- 





had noticed that very afternoon how sallow } stand, first as last, that she and Edmund were 
Emily was, and how irregular were her features; separate henceforth. I felt rather sorry for her, 
as animation died away these defects had been ‘ but steeled myself. ‘So much for Bucking- 
conspicuous. Remembering this, I remembered, } ham!’” I said, and went off to Laura. 

too, how unhappy she had been. A certain We flew into each other’s arms; we passed a 
sense of justice prompted me to speak for her. } charming day together. I went home early, 
**I know nothing of the merits of your quarrel, } though, lest Edmund should miss me, and have 
but she had heart enough to feel your treatment a lonely evening. 


deeply.” ; 


As it chanced, it was I whose evening proved 
‘Was I so harsh?” he asked. 


‘ lonely. Edmund was away; he did not come 


“Yes,” I answered. ‘You were cruel.” His sin tilla late hour. Well—it may not astonish 
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you, it overwhelmed, confounded me! He was 
glowing, radiant with delight. All was ex- 
plained. Emily was an angel! With what 
sweetness she had borne his brutality! What 
other woman could have forgiven it? 

She sent her warmest love to you, Julia, and 
is so grateful for your sympathy. She could 
have kissed you when you took her part, and 
sent me home with her. You have been our 
good angel. It was your charge, that I was 
cruel, that first led me to reflect, that made me 
think I might have been in fault. And now all 
is clear—no cloud can ever come again between 
Emily and me!” 

Pleasant to hear this—was it not? Edmund 
never noticed any lack in my congratulations. 
I was swept away, drowned out of sight, in the 
flood of his own bliss. 

After he left me, I sat up, waiting for John. 
He was late beyond all precedent. The moment 
he entered I flew to him and came out with the 
whole dreadful news. Emily—those Fays—the 
horror of such a marriage; I spared him nothing. 
To my surprise he hardly seemed to mind it. 
Edmund was so young—Emily was so fickle; 
there were a hundred chances that it would 
amount to nothiug—there was not the least occa- 
sion to worry myself about it. 

“And now, Julia,” he said, in a hurried man- 
ner, ‘‘I want to tell you something of myself. I 








think you must have noticed my regard for 
Laura.” 

Another thunder-clap. “Oh, John!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Can it be! I am so sorry!” 

“I don’t see what you should be sorry for,” 
he answered, bitterly, I thought. 

The reproof was not undeserved, yet it hurt me. 

“I know I have been absorbed with Edmund’s 
affairs,” I said; ‘‘I know I have been to blame. 
But, John, my dear brother, you can’t think I 
should be so heartless as not to sympathize in 
your trouble.” 

“Trouble!” he exclaimed. “‘Sympathy! Why, 
Julia, what would you be at? I am as little 
conceited as any man; but if ever a girl said, 
‘Yes,’ Laura did to-night,” 

I had made a match for Laura, after all. She 
is my good and dear sister still. 

As for Edmund and Emily, I can hardly tell 
what became of their rapturous attachment. It 
died a natural death, gradually. Emily married 
old Mr. Gregg, a rich New-Yorker; she comes 
home every summer, and displays the latest 
styles to her former neighbors. Edmund had 
three or four undying passions after her, but 
at this present writing, has been united to good 
sister Martha, She is a large woman, not at 
all handsome, but has excellent sense, and some 
money. They are as happy a pair as any that 
I know. 
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BY ELLIS LEE. 





THERE cometh a beautiful season, 
Like a Sabbath of the year; 

Just betwixt the fair, bright Autumn 
And the Winter, dark and drear. 


There’s a soft, dim haze on the mountains, 
A mist on the lowly rill; 

And through the long aisles of the forests, 
The air is all calm and still. 


No more are the leaves and the flowers 
By the Summer breezes stirred ; 

No longer we hear around us, 
The song of the joyous bird. 


Though the air is all soft aad balmy, 
And as gently flows the rill; 

Yet the birds from us have departed, 
And the flowers from the hill. 


Not as yet have the Frost-King’s fingers 
Stopped the brooklets ripplixg flow; 

Not as yet are the soft, green mosses 
All hidden beneath the snow. 





The pure, cool green all has vanished, 
And the forests stand instead 

In a many-colored glory, 
Of purple, and flame, and red. 


The frost *mongst the leaves has been busy, 
He has painted them anew; 

They are bright with gold and with scarlet— 
With shades of every hue. 


There’s no sound ‘neath the graceful branches, 
Save the squirrel’s rustling tread, 

As he seeks for the ripe nuts falling 
From the clusters overhead. 


And the sun looks brightly upon us 
From 4 clear, unclouded sky, 

And he sinks at eve to his sitting 
In gorgeous livery. 


Oh! beautiful season! like twilight, 
Betwixt the night and the day; 
When Nature rests from her labors, 

And all sorrow is laid away. 
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CONTINUED FROM VOLUME LIII., PAGE 459. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THERE was almost riotous enjoyment in the 
opera-house that evening. From dome to foun- 
dation the vast building was one blaze of light; 
banners and rich draperies of blue, white, and 
searlet, waved everywhere, giving the vast scene 
a military and tent-like gorgeousness. Never 
in her life had Constance seen anything so over- 
whelmingly brilliant. The crowd itself was a 
wonder to her, moving, chatting, laughing, 
swaying together in masses, breaking up and 
scattering again; it was like an ocean heaving 
after a storm, with summer lightning playing 
over it. The grotesque costume, the queer effect 
of the masks, and strange voices, filled her with 
childlike glee. There was enchantment in every- 
thing around her. 

The man, on whose arm she leaned, was a 
little annoyed by her outspoken delight; for she 
bandied words with many a strange figure, and 
carried herself with a certain abandon which 
seemed to displease him seriously. More than 
once he attempted to draw her toward one of 
the boxes, but she resisted him laughingly, and 
answered his remonstrances by casting some 
keen jest after the first strange man who looked 
back upon her, 





Constance did not wear her blue silk that 
night, it had been prohibited at once. The long 
trailing skirt and fluttering lace might answer 
for a drawing-room, Church said; but there } 
must be something more piquant found for the 
masquerade. 

«One of the Seven Sisters’’—a short dress that 
exhibited the feet. Well, he cpuld not say that 
she had not pretty feet, it was only that he 
couldn’t bear others to know it; but she was 
bent on the short dress, black with scarlet 
points, a double border, that would make her 
look like a flame. 

Church had listened to all this, smiling in his 
cool, crafty way. She was, perhaps, right in } 
her choice, the dash and spirit so natural og 
her would give zest and piquancy to the cha- 
racter. So Constance went as one of the “Seven 
Sisters” in dead black, all aflame with burning } 
searlet. i minutes of astonishment, another 





ten minutes for observation, and the girl was 
perfectly at home in this motley crowd, where 
she fairly appalled her companion with the keen 
brilliancy of her wit and sarcasm of her occa- 
sional dialogues. She danced, too; yes, in spite 
of his remonstrances, she danced with the grace 
of a goddess and the spirit of a French woman; 
laughing at her partners from under her mask, 
and flinging away from them whenever the 
caprice took her. The tall man whom she ad- 
dressed as ‘‘father,” with a light, mocking fami- 
liarity, kept near her all the time; but there was 
impatience in his gestures, and something like 
rage in the glitter of his eyes, through the mask, 
whenever she gave herself up with that reckless 
abandonment to the dance. 

“Come,” he said, at last, seizing her by the 
hand, “we have had enough of this. I am tired 
of keeping guard over your flirtations.” 

“Oh! don’t be cross, father; this is no place 
to scold a poor girl in. Dear, how you pinch 
my hand!” 

She was half angry, and he felt the mocking 
tones of her voice as an insult. 

“Had I dreamed of this, you should never 
have come here,’ he muttered, under his breath. 

She did not understand him, but heard the 
broken words and laughed. 

“Well, well,” she said, taking his arm, ‘let 
us go and look on, it will be something to see 
all these people jostling each other; but I would 
rather dance. 
dance!” 

“Then I will dance with you,” said the man, 
almost fiercely, and seizing her around the 
waist, he whirled her into the crowd, and took 
her breath away by the impetuous movement. 
But the girl liked it, and liked her partner the 
better that he flung aside all grace and danced 
like a savage. Her feet kept time to his, a glow 
of intense delight shone upon her face. As the 
black and scarlet of her dress flashed in and out 
among the dancers, she looked like a beautiful 
fiend; for the mask revealed enough of her fore- 
head and exquisite mouth to provoke general 
curiosity; and nothing could conceal the laugh- 
ing brilliancy of those eyes. 
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“Now,” said the man, as she paused, panting 
for breath, but with her foot advanced for a 
fresh start; and before she could speak, he fairly 
hurled himself and her into the vortex of dan- 
cers, and absolutely tired her down with sheer 
physical exertion. 

“Yes,” she said, with a struggle for breath, 
as he led her out of the whirl, “‘I am ready to 
go home now; that was something like a dance. 
1 am glad no one could guess that it was my 
father I claimed to be dancing with. Yes, I am 
ready—which way do we go?” 

The man motioned with his hand toward the 
door, out of which he wished to pass—and the 
two left the opera-house arm-in-arm. 

While standing on the pavement waiting for 
the carriage to come up, a young man, who 
stood near the entrance, looking anxiously at 

every person that came out, drew close behind 
them, then stepped back irresolutely; that mo- 
ment Constance said something and broke into 
a laugh, soft and mellow, as if she had frag- 
ments of a ripe peach in her mouth. Then the 
young man stepped softly forward and whis- 
pered in her ear, 

“Constance, I must speak with you. 
go to bed till I come.” 

The girl started, and the laugh on her lips 
broke off in a faint gasp; but she whispered 
back, 

“Yes, yes; but do go away!” 

“What were you saying?” inquired her com- 
panion, who had been looking toward the line 
of carriages. 

Constance turned her head to make sure that 
young Sterling was gone before she answered. 

“Nothing, nothing. I was only wondering if 
the carriage would never come up. Oh! here 
it is!” 

Her foot was on the step the next instant, 
and, gathering her. cloak about her, she sat 
down in a corner of the carriage, quite in dark- 
ness; but looking keenly through the window 
at a tall form leaning against one of the lamp- 
posts. All at once a new idea seemed to strike 
her; for she leaned forward and called out to her 
attendant, who was speaking with the coachman, 

“Father! father! what are you watching for? 
I am cold!” 

The gaslight lay full on the young man’s face; 
she saw it change and brighten. With a slight 
wave of the hand he turned away and disap- 
peared. That word ‘father’ had satisfied some 
anxieties that had been harassing him all the 
evening. 

“Tell the man to drive fast, I am so tired!” 
said Constance, nestling back into her corner. 


Do not 








“He will drive fast enough without telling. 
You may be sure he is quite as tired as we are,” 
was the careless reply. ‘After all, these public 
balls are an awful bore.” 

She did not care to answer this, being too 
anxious and weary for a contest of words. What 
could Sterling want to say to her at this time of 
night? Did he suspect who her companion was? 

“It is too late, quite too late,” she said, im- 
periously, as the carriage stopped. ‘Father 
will have been in bed these three hours; you 
must not come up stairs. Good-night—good- 
night! But stop, first take off the mask and 
domino, I will keep them for you.” 

Church took off the garments she mentioned, 
and was about to throw them over his arm, but 
she took them from him laughing. 

“No you don’t. I have said good-night.” 

With these words the girl darted into the 
hall, using her latch-key, and shut the door be- 
hind her, leaving John Church, stripped of his 
disguise, standing on the pavement, rebuffed 
and outgeneraled. 

«¢What nonsense,” he muttered. ‘I know the 
old fellow is up and watching. How he did hate 
it when I insisted on taking his place. We will 
give him something to sulk about before all this 
is over.” 

Scarcely had the carriage, which bore John 
Church away, passed out of the neighborhood, 
when Sterling came swiftly up the side-walk, 
and let himself into the tenement-house with 
his own key. Constance knew that he was 
coming, and cast an anxious glance at her 
father, who sat near the hearth with his clasped 
hands drooping between his knees, and his face 
bent on his chest, to all appearance given up to 
utter despondency. 

Constance went up to him in eager haste, and 
laid one hand on his shoulder. 

“Go to your room, father, dear. You look so 
tired.” 

Hudson got up and turned his haggard face 
upon her. 

“Is he coming up?” 

“He? Who?” 

“Church, that—that——” 

“No, father. I sent him away.” 

‘“‘That’s a good girl! Keep him at a distance— 
always keep him at a distance; though he kills 
me, I would have you do that. You understand, 
daughter? Now I will go to bed. I am glad 
you would not let him come up—it is an inde- 
corous hour, but he is so persistent! Kiss me, 
Constance, and remember what I say.” 

She kissed him eagerly, and hurried him up to 
his sleeping-room above, waiting at the bottom 
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of the stairs till his door closed. Then she went 
back to the parlor, flung the domino across his 
chair, the mask on the table, and sat down her- 
self, breathless and pale, for Sterling was com- 
ing up from the door, and she was afraid to see 
him. 

When the young man came into the room, she 
started up with a cry of surprise, his face was 
pale and locked, his eyes full of trouble. What 
had he heard? What could he know? These 
questions made the girl tremble. She arose and 
waited for him to speak. 

He came toward her, reached out both arms 
and clasped her to his bosém, against which 
she felt the heart heave and struggle like some 
wounded thing! 

“What is it? What have I done? Are you 
angry with me, William?” 

‘“‘Angry with you? No, no!” 

His voice shook, and he kissed her tenderly, 
as if each caress were a farewell. 

‘‘What is it, then?” 

‘Constance, are we to be parted? Or will 
you go with me to the home we were talking 
about, that log-house, you know, with a prairie 
farm?” 

“‘What does this mean, William?” 

‘Just this, dear one. I have an appointment 
from Washington. It came to-day—I do not 
know how, or by whom obtained. Its duties 
will carry me unto the Pacific Railroad, to the 
Rocky Mountains, perhaps, and farther ou as 
the road progresses. Will you go with me, Con- 
stance?” 

“With you? Me? Me?” faltered the young 
wife. ‘What, out there among the Indians? 
Oh, William!” 

«But there is no danger; I am not afraid for 
you or myself. Constance, take a little time to 
think of it. Of course, you will draw back at 
first, but remember, I shall be with you—my 
mother has already gone. We will let the whole 
world know of our marriage.” 

While he was speaking, the sharp wits of the 
girl had arranged themselves. The shock of 
this intelligence subsided. She saw at a glance 
how all this had come about, and was making a 
quick calculation of the results. 

**When is it? When must you go?” she ques- 
tioned, greatly disturbed, for she loved this man, 
so far as her imperfect nature could love, and 
the trial before her was a hard one. 

“At once. I must go at once, or refuse the 
best chance of my life—the very best, if you will 
go with me.” 

‘*But my father—he has no one in the wide 


“Let him go with us.” 

“He will not; he hates the country. But he 
might be persuaded if he knew not of our mar- 
riage—that would make him angry. Let us 
think of it, dear, and arrange what is best.” 

“I was in fear that your father would be up 
and prevent me talking with you alone. It wag 
not till I saw a light in his room that I ventured 
mi.” 





“Yes, he was completely tired-out,” answered 
Constance, taking the mask from the table, and 
tossing it into the chair with the domino. ‘After 
all, this masquerade was a disappointment to us 
both.” 

“T am glad of it,” answered the young man, 
glancing at her dress. ‘It certainly is a dis- 
appointment to me when I find my own wife 
in a dress like that.” 

“The gentlemen there seemed to think it just 
the thing, William; but you never were like 
other people.” 

“Never mind that; we will not quarrel about 
your dress or anything else to-night; after that 
there will, I hope, be little cause, for fashion 
does not penetrate to the prairies.” 

Constance thought of her blue little dress, with 
allits garniture of filmy lace, and the prairies 
became more and more distasteful to her. 
Slowly but surely her heart was swaying back 
to its selfishness, out of which some generous 
impulses had aroused it for a few brief moments. 

“Well, dear, we will think all this over and 
make up our minds, I am so tired and sleepy 
now.” 

She held up her lips sleepily for the kiss he 
pressed upon them, murmured good-night, and 
saw him depart reassured by the hope that she 
would accompany him. 

When quite alone, the girl took up a lamp, 
and holding it before a looking-glass, fell to 
examining herself curiously, as if she had been 
a third person, and the lovely head before her 
a work of high art. The dress was not altogether 
a becoming one, for though her hair was dark- 
brown, and her eyes of a deep purplish-gray, 
the coloring of her garments was more suitable 
for a brunette than for a person of her brilliant 
complexion. But it was impossible that Con- 
stance should not look well in anything she 
chose to wear. Thus the head and bust thrown 


back from the mirror, shadowed by the black- 
ness of her corsage, and brightened by the scarlet 
of her opera-cloak, produced an artistic effect 
which might have sickened any one of a life in 
the far west, where beauty itself is of little con- 





world but me.” 


sequence, being confined to so few admirers. 
‘And I am to take this face and figure into 
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a log-cabin for backwoodsmen and wild Indians 
to admire. Well, I hope he may get me there, 
that’s all. But then he’s so handsome, so good, 
so—— Dear me! why can’t such people have 
the money? It’s awful unjust!” 

It was almost daylight when Constance went 
to bed. Even then she lay awake, thinking 
over the two lives offered to her, drifting away 
from the right and forming excuses for the 
wrong, till the sun shone in upon her in all its 
brightness, and saw how heavy her eyes had 
become, and what shadows had crept around 
them during the first honorable contest she ever 
made with the good that was in her. 

“JT will not refuse him; why settle anything 
just now? Let the dear old fellow go. Ten 
chances to one I shan’t be able to live without 
him. While he is gone I can see what this 
fashionable life means. It doesn’t just come up to 

my idea so far; but then I haven’t really dashed 
into it yet. By-and-by the log-cabin may come 
in, and I’ll go out to him, ready to be useful, 
and loving, and humble, and of no account, just 
as he wants me to be. Not just yet, though; 
not just yet! Gracious! how that blue silk would 
look sweeping across the floors of a log-cabin!” 

Here Constance, struck by the ludicrous idea, 
broke into a laugh that made the bed shake 
under her. 

“Perhaps I should go out milking in it, or } 
picking blackberries, with the lace full of burs, 
and—— Oh, dear! oh, dear! it is too funny!” 

The end of all this was, that Constance re- 
solved on half measures. Shé would neither 
break with her husband nor go with him. Some 
good reason might be found which would seem 
to justify her in remaining with her father. 
She would promise to follow Sterling after 
awhile, when he got settled and ready to claim 
her as his wife; in fact she did not believe that 
he would have money enough to bear her ex- 
penses. In that case, of course, the journey 
was impossible. 

Much to the surprise of Constance and her 
father, Church did not make his appearance at 
their rooms that day or the next. So Constance 
was left free, so far as that strange man was con- 
cerned. This seemed to bring great relief to 
Mr. Hudson, who was depressed and miserably 
restless whenever Church was in town. 

Young Sterling came to his work the next 
morning. No, not to his work, for he was far 
too much excited. for that; but he came with 
hope in his heart to persuade Constance into 
some liking for the new life offered them on the 
prairies, which, in his imagination, grew more 
and more beautiful each day.. 
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Constance appeared to enter into Bis plans, 
and took a strange pleasure in going over the 
details of their western life; all the while know- 
ing in her heart that her share in them was an 
illusion. It was arranged between them that 
all things should be put in preparation for their 
departure, but that nothing should as yet be said 
to Mr. Hudson. 

‘Father is very blue and low-spirited,” she 
said, “and I know it will half kill him to part 
with me. Only think, I am all that he has in 
the wide world!” 

Sterling was just then very ready to believe 
all this. His generous heart yearned to her 
with infinite tenderness. What a creature she 
might become under the pure influences of a 
genial country life! How he longed to fling off 
the secrecy that became each day more irksome, 
and pronounce this young creature his wife be- 
fore the whole world. Even his high-bred and 
delicate mother would feel the want of female 
companionship in her new life so much that this 
beautiful creature, unformed as she was, might 
become welcome as a daughter-in-law. Con- 
stance seemed to share all his hopeful antici- 
pations. Sometimes she did, indeed, half re- 
solve to accompany him; and at night the incon- 
sistent creature would lie awake and cry like a 
child, at the thought of parting with her hus- 
band, as if some force not her own kept her 
from his side. 

Indeed, this was the truth; wild dreams, and 
such vain thoughts as an inexperienced, am- 
bitious, and coarse-natured girl alone would 
have harbored for ga moment, swept her out of 
herself, and made her almost irresponsible, so 
completely did they predominate in her life just 
then. If she could have divided her existence, 
the better half would have gone with him, the 
other would have worked out a dashing future, 
in which her pleasures must ever have heen her 
foremost object. As it was, she seemed to 
vacillate, but never did. It was hard to give her 
husband up, but harder still to sacrifice the 
brilliant dreams that had perverted her whole 
being. Some time, when all these delusions 
turned to ashes about her feet, the pure love 
might come forth from its burial-place in her 
heart, and haunt her into a miserable old age; 
for in a woman’s life some period must come 
when the soul turns wearily, or in despair, to 
the pure and good, seeing their exquisite beauty, 
and feeling how terrible is their loss. 

But Constance had not come to this by many 
a year. Indeed, she had no thought that the 
follies of life, as well as its crimes, have a sure 
retribution. She had been brought up in a bad 
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school from a girl, and might yet be called upon 
to atone for the sins of her father. 

While Sterling was with her, she gave way to 
all the fond love that had led them on to an im- 
prudent marriage. Caresses that had grown 
cold of late, were lavished upon him with what 
seemed inexhaustible tenderness. In the very 
extravagance of affection she sought to atone 
for the secret thoughts of future wrong which 
were just then crowded back into her heart. 

At length there was but one day left to them, 
and that found her really suffering; and if not 
ill, sufficiently so to leave her cheeks pale, and 
her eyes heavy beneath the purple shadows that 
gathered around them. 

“T cannot—oh! I cannot leave my poor 
father!” she pleaded, as Sterling held her 
shivering hands in his and entreated her to go 
with him. ‘He is ill; he is troubled. IfI go, 
it will break his heart. Let me have a little 
time, William. Do not speak to him yet; but 
go away, if you must, and after awhile send 
for me. Then I will tell him all, and come to 
you on the prairie, in a log-house—anywhere, 
only don’t ask me to abandon my poor father.” 

At length the girl prevailed. She was so ear- 
nest and eager in her filial piety that it almost 
became real. Certainly he thought it so, and 








yielded his dearest wishes to this new and beau- 
tiful trait in the character of his wife. 

‘IT will leave you, Constance,” he said; “and 
keep our secret as you wish, but it must only 
be for a time. The moment I am settled, or can 
find a home, you will come to me‘and share it?” 

‘Indeed, I will.” 

The creature meant it for the moment, and 
looked into his eyes truthfully, while her own 
were blinded with tears. 

It was hard to part with him. What did she 
care for all the gorgeous promises so lately 
potent with her? What did she care for any 
one compared to him—so graceful, so gentle and 
loving? How dared that man Church presume 
to speak of her husband so contemptuously? It 
sickened her to think of it. Of course, she would 
follow her husband. He might plant morning- 
glories around some log-cabin as soon as he 
liked. As for gold, there was plenty in the 
rocks and hills out yonder, and Sterling was as 
likely to find it as another. Still she would not 
go just then. Some time later, after she had 
enjoyed a little more of fashionable life, and 
prepared her father for the change, western 
life would be pleasant, no doubt. The day had 
arrived. In a few hours Sterling would be far 
from her, hurrying fast as the speed of a ruth- 
less engine could take him toward the far, far 
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west, which was indefinite and vast as eternity 
to her. All night long the girl lay awake sob- 
bing piteously over her griefs. She relented 
then, and reproached herself bitterly that he 
was going without her. She felt how wicked 
and selfish she had been; thought of the dan- 
gers and toil upon which he was entering with 
absolute remorse. Once she sprang out of bed 
and began to pack her clothes, resolved to join 
Sterling the next morning and go with him. 

With a shawl flung over her night-dress, and 
her bare feet upon the carpet, she moved from 
closet to bureau, packing up her belongings in 
eager haste. Now she folded a half soiled rib- 
bon over her hand, smiling when She remem- 
bered who had given it to her. Then a crushed 
collar or pair of sleeves was smoothed outjon 
her lap, and laid in the corner of a tattered old 
trunk that had belonged to her father, and 
which she had dragged from under her bed. 
As she proceeded in her task, the young crea- 
ture became more and more earnest. She seized 
upon the articles of her scant toilet, and crushed 
them into the trunk hurriedly, as if she feared 
the train destined to bear away her husband 
would leave her behind. She took from a cor- 
ner of her bureau-drawer a little, long book, and 
opened it, where a marriage certificate had been 
lying for many weeks, hid away there because 
the sight of it, resting close to her heart, had 
been a sort of reproach. Now she put it back 
into the little silken case, which she had em- 
broidered so tastefully when love was freshest 
in her life, and restored it to her bosom, which 
seemed to grow purer beneath its light touch. 
That was not enough. In the ecstasy of her 
newly-aroused tenderness, the precious paper 
must lie close to her heart. She attempted to 
place it there, when her hand came in contact 
with an obstacle which made her start as if*it 
had touched an adder. It was a fold of* bank- 
notes pinned to her garments just over the spot 
from which the marriage certificate had been 
removed. 

With a gasp and a shudder she tore the notes 
from their fastening, and dashed them to the 
floor. The little silken package fell downward 
into their place; with both hands pressed to her 
heart she held it there, and, seated on the side 
of her bed, began to sob and cry as if her heart 
were breaking under that passionate pressure. 

After a time she became more composed, and 
starting up went to her work again. The lowest 
drawer of her bureau was opened, and there lay 
that dress of azure silk, as yet unworn, close by 


the India shawl, which she had learned to prize 


at its full value. 
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The sight of these garments produced a sud- 
den revulsion in that unstable nature. Con- 
stance sunk down upon the floor and contem- 
plated the rich fabrics with longing intensity. 
All that Church had said and hinted swept back 
upon her with vivid force. Could she give these 
things up, with the hopes of triumph and dis- 
play inspired by them? How beautiful she had 
looked in that dress, even in the dim light of a 
dress-maker’s room! How softly its delicate 
blue gleamed upon her now through the vapory 
lace! And was she never to wear it? After so 
much deception and secret anxiety, was it to go 
for nothing? 

She asked: these questions of herself, sitting 
upon the floor, with both white feet huddled 
under her scarcely whiter garments, and her 
bare arms folded on the edge of the drawer. 

The half-trimmed lamp cast its gleams of smoky 
light upon her face, as thoughts kindred to these 
questions swept through her mind. Mechani- 
cally she took the folded garments and laid them 
among the shabby things in her shabby trunk. 
The contrast brought a gleam of scorn into those 
eyes which had been so beautiful and loving 
only a few moments before; and she drew the 
garments back into her lap, as if thus separat- 
ing one portion of her life from the other. The 
‘package of money lay upon the floor as she had 
cast it down, where a gleam of lamplight fell 
upon it. She slowly reached forth her hand, 
grasped it stealthily, and was about to place it 
in her bosom; but some feeling rose up against 
that, and lifting herself from the floor, she thrust 
it under her pillow. 

After this Constance threw off her shawl, hud- 


‘dled the things she had been packing back into 


the drawers of her bureau, and pushed the trunk 
to its old place under her bed. Then she blew 
out the light, and all was still in the chamber. 
Hours later the moon shone through a window 
close by her bed; and then might have been 
observed the glitter of two eyes, wakeful and 
bright, as if sleep never would visit them. 

The next morning Constance went to the rail- 
road station with her husband. She was very 
pale and still; sometimes a shiver ran through 
her frame as he tried to speak hopefully of the 
future. When he drew her toward him in the 
carriage and pressed his trembling lips to hers, 
the kiss she gave back was almost a sob. But 
even at the last moment she shed no tears, and 
her face kept its immovable whiteness. He left 
her in the carriage leaning against its cushions, 
her face contracted, her lips pressed together, 
and her hands clenched, as if a desire to cry out 


‘were torturing her. 
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“‘God bless you, darling! 

He strained her to his heart, left kisses on 
her forehead, her lips, and the thick waves of 
her hair. One long curl fell upon her shoulder, 
and his lips wandered down to that 

“Give it to me. Oh, Constance! let me have 
that much!” 

She took a penknife from her pocket, cut the 
thick tress of hair from her head, and placed it 
in his outstretched hand, where it coiled in a | 
soft and glittering ring, which his fingers could 
scarcely close over without crushing. 

‘“‘Take it,” she said, in a strange, deep voice, 
which seemed that of another person. ‘But 
some time—some time “a 

“Constance, my poor darling! how white you 
are! How you shiver, and I cannot stay to com- 
fort you. One look—one more kiss. Now God 
bless you! God bless you, my wife!” 

He sprang out of the carriage, and rushed 
into the crowd that hurried by them to the office. 
She saw him enter, and come forth again. He 
looked that way; and then, as if his last glance 
had broken her heart, she sent a wild cry after 
him—so wild and broken, that it must have called 
him back, but for the rumble and snort of the 
engine, which seized upon and carried all other 
sounds into its own. Then the sharp clang of 
of a bell, the slow movement/of the train sweep- 
ing out of the depot, and Constance drew back 
from the window, out of which she had been 
wildly leaning, and fell into the seat moaning 
piteously. 

“He is gone! He is gone! and I did love 
him! Oh! I did love him!” 

The carriage bore her homeward, and still 
she cried out in her pain, reviling herself for a 
hard-hearted, cruel girl, who deserved no good, 
and who was sure to be punished for the cruel 
thing she had done. Hudson met her at the 
door. He, too, was much disturbed, and looked 
into her face compassionately as she passed him. 

She did not notice his outstretched hand, or 
the look of commiseration that accompanied it, 
but flew up the stairs like a lapwing, entered 
her own‘room, and locked the door. 

A week from that night Church again made 
his appearance. He had a long, and it would 
seem rather stormy talk with Hudson, from 
which that enslaved man came out submissive, 
but full of bitterness—yielding to his fate, yet 
cursing it in his soul. One thing he said just 
as Church was taking his leave, which made 
that bad man less secure than usual. 

“I will speak to her,” these were the words, 
“speak to her honestly, and if possible learn 
what her feelings are. If she is willing—if she 
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does not love the young fellow who has left us $ close to her; ‘and have waited for the answer 
in such strange haste, I will not interpose. But } as condemned men wait for pardon.” 


she must do this of her own free will, and with- 


Constance drew back, and replied in her usual 


out undue persuasion even, or I never will per- } tone, though he had spoken low and rapidly, 


mit her to become your wife—not if all the 
choice you leave me is that or a prison.” 

Church laughed, but closed the door softly 
that no one might hear; and for a long time his 
low, silky voice fell upon the atmosphere like 
the hum of drowsy bees. Then the door was 
opened again, and Mr. Hudson, looking white 
and anxious, called to Rhoda Weeks, who was 
sweeping the stairs, 

“Oh, yes! I will call Constance,” she said, 
resting her broom against the wall. ‘‘She’s up 
in my room.” 

When Rhoda told Constance that Mr. Church 
was below and wanted to see her, the girl 





“When I know my own mind, Mr. Chureh, 
you shall be the first to hear it.” 

“Then you have not made up your mind, 
daughter? You never authorized him to gay 
what he has?” Hudson broke in, eagerly. 

“What has he been saying, father?” 

“That you are willing to marry him!” 

‘Well, he is a little fast there. I never said 
that.” 

“Never said that, Miss Hudson? Surely, you 
have forgotten.” 

Church had left his chair, and was pacing up 
and down the room, the cool composure of the 
girl irritated him. In asking this question he 


seemed struck with some shock of the nerves. ; turned sharply upon her. 


The needle-work she was doing fell to her lap, 


‘Well, perhaps, one does not remember every 


and she looked about as if seeking some means { light word or promise; but, no matter what I 


of escape. But directly all this passed away. 
She took two or three resolute stitches, folded 
up her work with great deliberation, smoothed 
her hair before Rhoda’s tiny looking-glass, and 
went down, stepping firmer and heavier than 
Rhoda had ever known her ¢o do before. Con- 
stance entered the room where Church was sit- 
ting with her father. He came to meet her with 
something like self-distrust in hismanner. She 
received him calmly, and with no visible repug- 
nance, if she felt any. Hudson looked on with 
searching scrutiny. There was no soft flutter, 
no gentle embarrassment—nothing that bespoke 
affection or interest in her manner. Of the two, 
he was the most embarrassed. 

Constance seated herself on the sofa, and 
seemed to be waiting. 

**You sent for me, father?” 

“Yes, Constance. Mr. Church—but, perhaps, 
you know what has brought Mr. Church here so 
often of late?” 

“Yes, father, I think so. He has a fancy that 





have said or forgotten, my father thinks you 
wish to marry me, and fears that I may be per- 
suaded to marry you; the idea isn’t pleasant to 
him, I can see that.” 

Church darted an angry look at Hudson, who 
turned pale, but still kept his eyes resolutely on 
Constance. 

‘“‘Father,” said the girl, “why is it that you 
oppose Mr. Church?” 

‘*You do not care for him?” was the confused 
answer. 

“Oh! yes, I do!” 

“Constance!” 

“Indeed, I do, father! Just a little.” 

‘¢What, love this man?” 

‘“‘Love! Oh! as for that, the less said the 
better He doesn’t expect too much affection. 
Elderly people should be reasonable, you know.” 

**Constance, be serious.” 

‘¢Father, I am.” 

«And you wish to marry this. man?” 

‘I mean to marry him some day—that is, if 


you are tired of me, and is ready to take me off } he waits long enough.” 


your hands.” 
‘Then he has told you this?” 
“Yes, father.” 
“And you permit it?” 


“Are you content, my good friend?” de- 
manded Church. ‘Does this satisfy you that 
the young lady needs neither coersion or much 


; persuasion ? Surely she must be supposed to 


“Why not? He is your friend. Any man may know her own mind.” 


wish a thing, and say so.” 

«But tell me, Constance, do you love him?” 

“Oh, father! I am ashamed of you.. He had 
better ask that.” 

She did not change color, or even affect em- 
barrassment. Her voice was clear and ringing, 
her air wonderfully self-possessed. 


“But I have asked it,” said Church, drawing ; 





“I have done,” said Hudson, heaving a deep 
sigh. ‘‘God knows I was ready to dare every- 
thing rather than see her sacrificed; but if she 
wills it, I can make no farther opposition. God 
help the poor child!” 

“This terrible emotion is hardly complimen- 
tary,” said Church, seating himself by Con- 
stance. ‘Now, as the main question is settled, 
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let us fix a time. I have been waiting very 
patiently, and should be rewarded.” 
Before Hudson could speak Constance broke in, 

“As to that, Mr. Church, we must let you 
exercise one of the virtues a little longer, if it 
is only forthe novelty. Ido not intend to be 
married to any one just yet. My education is 
not completed, you know.” 

Church seized her hand. 

“You will not insist on delay,” he said. *‘Do 
not be so cruel.” 

She threw back his hand with a light laugh. 

‘«‘My father is not prepared to do without me 
yet. Be content with what I have promised. 
I will not take another step at present, and will 
marry no man until he need not be ashamed of 
an uneducated wife.” 

“Qh! we will change all this,” said Church, 
whispering in Hudson’s ear. ‘You mean to 
baffle me with delay; but I will not bear it. 
Make the time brief, or you may be placed be- 
yond the power of interference.” 

Church took his hat after this, and went away, 
leaving the father alone with his child, who saw 
a look of sharp terror come over him. 


“Father, what is this?” she said, coming up } 


to him, changed completely in voice and manner. 
“Rhoda told me that this man was threatening 
you; and that you were pleading with him so 
earnestly that she could not help hearing you 
as she swept the stairs. You looked frightened 
when I came in. You look frightened now, 
father. Tell me what the secret is?” 

“But you will marry him, and that ends all.” 

“Father, I will not marry him. He wants it, 
I know; and I have let him say many things 
that ought to have been nonsense, or never 
spoken. Tell me the truth, and then I shall 
better know how to help you. I am weary of 
all this, sick of myself.” 

“That is a terrible sickness; one never re- 
covers from it in this world,” answered the 
father, drearily. 

“Father, trust me, for I leve you.” She put 
her arms around his neck, and laid her cheek 
lovingly by his, so lovingly that it brought tears 
into his eyes. ‘Tell me what this man’s power is?” 

Constance knelt down before him, and leaning 
one arm on his knee, entreated him with her 
eyes, as she had done many times when a child. 

Hudson shaded his eyes from her gaze; but 
she took down his hand, holding it between 
both hers lovingly—for at the moment she was 
good and affectionately resolved on helping her 
father. 

“Father, tell me?” 

“Tell you what, child?” 











“Why is it that you are so troubled when Mr. 
Church comes here?” 

«Because he tortures me; because he is an 
unsafe man.” 

“Then why let him visit us?” 

“God help me, child! for I cannot help myself.” 

‘Father, look at me?” 

“Well?” 

“Have you done anything wrong, that——” 

«Stop, Constance; I will not be questioned so.” 

Hudson arose abruptly, and seizing his hat, 
went out of the house, leaving Constance alone, 
and greatly troubled. She stayed awhile, think- 
ing over what had passed, and feeling the lone- 
liness of her life very keenly; for, since Sterl- 
ing’s departure, she had bitterly repented the 
selfishness which had kept her from his side, 
and, at first sight, almost hated Church for being 
the cause of all this self-reproach. Sympathy 
for her father’s evident unhappiness also enlisted 
her better feelings in his behalf, and she was 
ready to make any sacrifice that promised to 
bring him back to even comparative tranquillity. 
Some day she meant to persuade him to go with 
her out to the far west, where new and happy 
lives might be opened to them. For the time 
this, indeed, was her generous purpose. If she 
had seemed to encourage Church, it was from 
a suspicion that in some way her father was in 
his power. Indeed, that bad man had more 
than once cruelly hinted as much. 

After thinking over all the perplexities of her 
position with more honesty of purpose than 
usually followed her reveries, she was seized 
with a sudden desire to go forth into the open 
air. Not long before she had left some garment 
to be altered at the dress-maker’s, and turned 
her steps that way, indifferent where she went. 
When she came in sight of the house, Constance 
was surprised to see her father entering it with- 
out knocking, as if he were used to the place. 
Surprised and offended, hardly knowing why, 
she followed him into the hall, and up to the 
top of the house, hearing his footsteps above her, 
though he was out of sight. She found the door 
of the dress-maker’s room ajar, and heard her 
father’s voice within, gentle and sweet, as she 
had seldom listened to it at home. 

Constance drew softly toward the door, looked 
through, and saw the girl, Clara, with both arms 
around her father’s neck, and lifting her sweet 
face to his with a look of yearning fondness that 
made her seem beautiful as a saint. 

Constance stood a moment in dumb astonish- 
ment, then she turned and left the house as 
noiselessly as she had entered it. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE LAST DOLLAR. 





BY HENRY J. VERNON. 





Hz gave it to his wife with a sigh, yet with a 
look of resignation. 

“It is our last dollar,” he said. ‘But the 
Lord will provide.” 

The Rev. James Spring was minister in the 
little mountain village of Thornville. He was 
poor, and his congregation was poor. Often 
before he had been very near his last dollar, 
but he had never actually got to it until to-day. 

“So you’ve been always saying,” sobbed his 
wife; ‘‘but what is to become of us when this 
is gone? They won’t trust us any more at the 
store; and your salary won't be due these three 
weeks, even if you get it then. Why do you 
stay here, James, where the people are so 
poor?” 

“T have no other place to go to: nor money 
to travel to it, if the Lord opened a way. My 
work, for the present, is here. He feedeth the 
young ravens: He will surely feed us.” 

“TI wish I had your faith, but I haven’t; and 
it won’t come to me. Oh! what shall we do, 
what shall we do!” And she wrung her hands 
despairingly. ‘My poor children!” 

“Once I was young and now I am old,” 
solemnly said her husband, speaking in the 
words of the Psalmist, ‘yet never have I seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread.” 

As if in answer to this pious ejaculation there 
came a sudden knock at the door. All the while 
the minister and his wife had been talking, a 
storm had been raging outside. On opening 
the door, a traveler, quite wet through, entered. 

“‘T was coming through the forest from Mary- 
ville,” he said, ‘‘and venture to stop at the first 
house I see. My horse is in the shed. Do I 
take too great a liberty?” 

“Not at all,” answered the master of the 
house. ‘We have but a poor shelter, as you 
see; but such as it is, you are welcome to it; 
there is a good fire, at any rate.” For it was 
in the kitchen where this conversation took 
place. Indeed, this humble home boasted no 
parlor, and the kitchen was dining-room, draw- 
ing-room, living-room, and all. 

The stranger proved to be a man of educa- 
tion and intelligence, and in conversation with 
him, the minister forgot his trouble, and was 
— of earlier and brighter days, when 





intellectual companionship had not been the 
rare thing it was now, up among these hills. 

At last the storm abated, and the stranger 
rose to go. His host accompanied him to the 
gate, and watched him till he disappeared be- 
hind a turn of the road. 

“See here, James,” cried his wife, eagerly, 
when he returned to the house, ‘‘I found this 
on the table, near where the gentleman sat.” 

It was a fifty-dollar greenback, wrapped hastily 
in a bit of paper, that looked as if it had been 
torn from a pocket-book, and on the inside of 
the paper was written the verse of the Psalmist, 
which, it was now apparent, the traveler had 
overheard. 

“I thought he was writing the direction he 
asked for,” said the minister. ‘He means it 
for us. Thanks be to the Lord! Did I not say, 
my dear, He would provide?” 

His wife burst into tears. 

“God forgive me!” she said, ‘I will never 
doubt again. The Lord surely sent this stranger 
to our aid.” 

«And He will still provide,” replied her hus- 
band. ‘Whatever my lot be, here or elsewhere, 
in Him I trust.” ‘ 

A month afterward a letter, a rare event, 
came to the Rev. James Spring. It was as 
follows: ‘‘Rey. and Dear Sir—The church at 
Maryville has unanimously called you to its 
pastorate. The salary is fifteen hundred dollars, 
and a good parsonage-house.” The letter con- 
cluded by saying: ‘The writer of this first 
came to know you by your hospitality to him 
during a storm, a few weeks ago. He over- 
heard you, in a moment of great distress, speak 
with such full faith, that he feels you are just 
the person for this charge, and on his recom- 
mendation this call has been made.” 

Maryville was the county town, a rich and 
thriving place, in a broad and fertile valley, at 
the foot of the hills. It was a far fitter sphere 
of labor for a man of the minister’s abilities 
than the wild village in the mountains. 

So a young man, as yet without a family, took 
the missionary church among the hills, and the 
Rev. James Spring accepted the call. 

But ‘he does not forget the past, and often, 
when people show want of faith, tells the story 
of his Last Dotan. 
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NOVELTIES FOR THE MONTH. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





In our last number we gave two en- 
gravings of the new, or panier, style of 
dress. The panier, or as we should say 
in English, the pannier, is a mysterious 
support, made of horse-hair and whale- 
bone, and worn at the top of the crino- 
line, that brings back to memory the 
tournues of some twenty years ago. To 
speak more accurately, however, it is a 
sort of bustle: and is a revival of the 
fashion of Marie Antoinette’s day. A 
wag has said that the name is well chosen, 
for that a woman, in one of these dresses, 
does not look unlike a donkey, with a pair 
of panniers on each side. A lady, in 
whose taste we have great faith, however, 
declares it the prettiest fashion of her 
time. Dresses, made in this style, have 
the skirt plain in front only, but rounded 
off at the back, so that the folds of the 
dress may show off to advantage the out- 
line of a slender waist. Sashes and scarfs 
loop up the bottom of the dress in large 
puffs, and show the under-skirt, which 
should be as pretty and as much orna- 
mented as the dress itself. We give two 
engravings, on this and the following 
page, of these new toilets. Our lady 
readers will judge whether they are co- 
quettish and graceful. 

The first is of Russian leather-colored 
levantine silk; plain under-skirt, barely 
touching the ground, trimmed with a 
cross-strip of the same material, studded 
with convex buttons of figured dull gold, and pom. more ample, is looped up in large puffs, by 
bordered with handsome silk fringe. The upper-$ scarf lapels of the same silk, ornamented with 
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buttons and finished off by fringe to match. 
These lapels are fastened to a waistband, 
which is tied at the baek of the waist. The 
trimming of the under-skirt, cross-strip, 
buttons, and fringe, is repeated in smaller 
proportions upon the high, plain bodice; 
it simulates a square pelerine upon it. 
Tight sleeves, trimmed to correspond. 
Short jacket of blue cloth. 


The second is made of two materials, 
Corinthian violet silk droguet, brocaded with 
black spots, and plain violet gros-grain 
silk, of the same shade. Under-skirt of 
plain silk, trimmed with a cross-strip of 
droguet, piped with black satin. Second 
skirt, of which the front part, plain and 
short, is of droguet, cut out in vandykes, 
bordered with satin and edged with balls 
and long tassels of passementerie; the back 
part of the skirt is of plain silk; this part 
is long, but looped up into a large puff. 
On either side, a separate width, rounded j 
off in front, finished off into a point, and {ji} fe 
forming a sort of flat wing, which comes % aa 
down a little beyond the upper-skirt. ——] 
These widths are of droguet, and bordered ill il | 
with a cross-strip of silk, piped with satin. ‘ti i 
Loose jacket with wide, open sleeves, of i 
droguet, with a cross-strip similar to those —' i 
of the dress. The lower edge is vandyked "Ny \ 

i 





and trimmed with satin and passementerie. 
Of course, the pannier dresses, though 
the newest, are not the only ones worn. 
Many ladies do not like them. Gored dresses, , a few leaves. This model can be made of any 
consequently, still hold their own, and will make } color. 
a strong fight for it. We give, therefore, inthis} The second is a bonnet of pink crape, quilling 
number, some of every style. But, in the end, } of pink satin round the edge of the border. In 
say by next winter, perhaps even by next fall, } front the bonnet is trimmed with white blond 
the pannier dresses will, probably, drive all} insertion and a pretty rose without foliage. At 
others out of the field. the back it is scalloped out with a fringe of pink 
Bonnets are smaller than ever. In the win-} silk. The strings are formed of a cross-strip of 
ter, even in the spring, we fancied-it would be? satin, with scallops and fringe. A cross-piece 
impossible to make them littler. But we were} of black velvet, with jet ornaments, is continued 
mistaken. They grow ‘small by degrees and} so as to form double strings, and is finished by 
beautifully less.” The newest bonnets are com-} a bow under the chin. A bow of velvet is also 
posed of a small border; there is no longer any} placed under the chignon, and falls in long 
question of crown or curtain, scarcely of strings. } lapels at the back. 
The bonnet is placed very forward upon thefore-} The third is a small Watteau hat, of black 
head, and leaves uncovered not only the chignon, } velvet, ornamented with a white feather, gold 
but, in most cases, all the top of the head be-$ bell and buckle. Strings of black lace fastened 
sides. Our readers will judge of this from the } under the chignon by a gold ring. 
illustrations we publish here. The fourth is a bonnet (see next page) of white 
The first is (see preceding page) a puff bon-} tulle, with a fringe of beads round the border. 
net, formed of several rows of leaves, overlap- } Rose with foliage at the side. Cross-strip of 
ping one another; these leaves are cut out of} ribbed silk, trimmed with a row of beads and a 
pearl-gray satin. Satin strings edged with silk} handsome fringe, forming a Fanchon. This 
guipure of the same shade, and fastened by‘ cross-strip is continued into lappets fastened 
’ 
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with a rose. Strings of narrow white ribbon 
tied under the chignon. 

The fifth is a bonnet of dishop violet satin, 
arranged in bouillons, in front, narrow border 


Such are the bonnets of the day. Should they 


continue to follow the same tendency, there will 
soon be nothing left of them. 


In fact, they are already speaking of replacing 








and ring of gold, with a small aigrette of white} them by capelines and Spanish mantillas of 


feathers. Strings formed. of a cross-strip of } black lace. 
violet satin, edged with white lace and fastened $ rica, this would hardly do. 
an event, would be more common than ever. 


with a gold ring. 


But, in a climate like that of Ame- 
Neuralgia, in such 





FLOWER-POT COVER. 





“ BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Materrats.—Twenty-two dozen of white 
porcelain buttons; six yards of narrow white 
ribbon-wire; white Bohemian glass beads;:red 
silk; red pressed paper. 

For this flower-pot covering, double twenty- 
four inches of ribbon-wire to form a round, 
measuring fifteen inches. To this under edge 
join eleven wire scallops, measuring from the 
base to the top point six inches and a half, and 
joined to the height of four inches and three- 
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quarters. The under width of each scallop is 
one inch; the distance from one scallop division 
to another is one inch and three-quarters. AU 
the wire parts are studded with porcelain but- 
tons, sewn on with red silk. The empty spaces 
between the scallops are filled up in the form of 
coral with glass beads. To prevent the flower- 
pot being seen through, a red paper lining may 
be cut separately and gummed on to each scal- 
lop. 
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NIGHT-LAMP SHADE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 
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_ Marerrats.—Segar-box wood; black glazed 
paper; narrow brown ribbon; copal varnish; 
and a fine saw. 

Cut out of a segar-box four equal walls three 
inches and a quarter broad and nine inches 
high. The sloped-off side walls measure eight 
inches. The arabesque patterns are traced 
upon the white side of the glazed paper, in 
which allowance must be made for a border a 
quarter of an inch broad at the under edge, 
and a finger’s-breadth of paper must be left all 
round. Fold some of the glazed paper three 
times, and cut it exactly the size of the traced 
paper, and lay the latter upon it with the white 
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side upward. Gum or paste the edges together, 
and leave them to dry ina press. When dry, 
cut out all four parts together, according to the 
traced pattern, with a sharp penknife. A segar 
box cover of the thinnest wood may be used for 
the under part. Spread some gum upon the 
walls at the corresponding places, and put a 
cut-out patterns. Damp the whole with a little 
lime-water, and then, when dry, varnish it with 
copal, which is a protection to the wood. Tie 
the walls together with bows of ribbon. 

Of course, any arabesque pattern will do: in 
this the maker must consult her taste, and select 
for herself. 





MARIE ANTOINETTE FICHU. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





Tue short, ungraceful sac-paletot is at last 
to be replaced. The two new forms of out-door 
covering are the Marie Antoinette Fichu and 
the Lamballe Mantelet. The former crosses in 
front of the chest, and the ends are looped over 
at the = of the waist; the Lamballe is a small 


cape, with short ends that are left to hang at 
the sides. As the Marie Antoinette Fichu is 
likely to be the more popular of the two, we 
this month present our readers with the cut 
paper pattern of one. It represents exactly the 
half of the fichu, and consists of three piecese— 
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the back, the front, and the long sash end. } black taffetas, either embroidered or braided, 
Notches will be found on the edges of the} and bordered with fringe, it is extremely stylish, 
paper, showing how the different pieces are to} as well as useful. For evening wear, it is very 








fashionable, in either black or white lace, in the 
new hand-embroidered tulle, and in white mus- 
lin, richly trimmed with Valenciennes lace, as 


be joined. The fichu may be made and trim- 
med in a variety of styles. For morning wear, 
it can be cut out of the same material as the 
dress, and trimmed to correspond with it; in { in the illustration. 
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MarTeriats.—Fifty yards of black double f The cap, represented in the design, consists of 
braid; twenty-five yards of blue braid; two six parts, four inches broad and six inches high. 
yards and a half of black single braid; one ; Each part must be worked separately in a little 
skein of black silk cordon; one bunch of steel} wooden or strong wire frame. The inside of the 
beads, No. 5; twenty-nine inches of black sars-} frame must be six inches and a half high and 
y net ribbon, two inches and a half broad; a stiff { five inches broad. 
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piece of cardboard, two and a half inches; No.2 shows the frame, and the mode of work- 
square; a piece of blue sarsnet, two anda half } ing the braid, in a reduced size. 
inches square. } Fasten the black double braid to one of the 
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INSERTION TATTING, 


CROCHET AND BRAID. q3 





cross-bars; wind them from the under part up- 
ward seventeen times evenly, close to each other, 
so that there will be thirty-three braids, and 
then sew the end to the beginning over in a 
slanting direction. Slip a piece of whalebone, 
rather longer than the width of the frame, into } 
the blue braid; make a hole in it at each end, } 
and sew the braid to it. This forms the needle. 
As in common darning, one stitch is worked 
over and one under, alternately, until the pat- 
tern begins, which is clearly shown in No. 2. 

The under broad part continues for the first 
sixteen rows. In the eight following, the edges 
are sloped off one stitch in each row of the lace, 
and then two as far as the point. 

Before the work is taken out of the frame, the 
braids of the outer plaited row must be securely } 
fastened together with stitches of black sewing- : 


silk, and ornamented with steel beads, according 
to No.1. Afterward, the ends are laid inside 
and firmly sewn together at the sides and under 
edge. The separate plaited parts of the cap 
must be sewn together on the wrong side, and 
the seam covered on the outside with a braid 
border, and dotted with steel beads. The points 
are firmly fastened to a round piece of silk, hem- 
med on the wrong side. The under edge of the 
cap is lined with black sarsnet ribbon, and bound 
with braid. For the outer edge, a black silk 
cordon tassel, eight inches long, hangs down 
from the upper middle, ornamented at each 
double end with three steel beads. In the mid- 
die is a button in the shape of a star, cut out of 
cardboard, and covered with blue sarsnet. Each 
of the divisions of the star is ornamented with 
silk cordon, braid, and beads. (See design.) 
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INSERTION TATTING, CROCHET AND BRAID. 





BY MES. JAN 


cE WEAVER. 








Tus insertion is worked with two shuttles, 


line join on to the first line at the middle 


and consists of five double knots, one picot, 
five double knots worked in the scallop braid, 
according to design. 


picots. To make a firm edge, work five chain 
and one single in one of the middle picots of | 
In working the second: the outer scallops. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

To Make Goop Breap.—We are frequently asked for re- 
ceipts for making bread. We give, in consequence, on a 
subsequent page, some directions, which housewives may 
have their cook try, or which they may try for themselves. 
We do not pronounce a verdict in favor of any particular re- 


ceipt, because good bread depends so much on baking and } 


other things, that we might be said to have recommended a 
bad process. There is a knack required to make good bread, 
which can only be acquired by practice. 

Good bread is really a necessity. Tens of thdusands of 
families never taste it from one year’s end to the other. 
Thousands of Americans have never tasted it in all their 
lives. Very many housewives, who think they make good 
bread, are themselves in this condition, and continue baking 
a tough, heavy, indigestible article, which they call bread, 
week after week, month after month, and year after year. 
In many parts of the nation bread of any kind hardly ever 


comes to the table. Hot cakes attempt to stpply its place, ; 
to the ruin of the digestive organs. Where plenty of exer- 3 
cise is taken, especially in the open air, the ill consequences } 


A Beavtirvt Dress ayD Woman.—We find, in a late Lon 
don journal, a description of a dress worn by the Princess 
of Wales on a recent public occasion. The writer also speaks 
of the beauty of the Princess. On this subject he does not 
exaggerate. The Princess was certainly the most lovely- 
looking woman we saw in England. She had that refined, 
high-bred style of face, which distinguishes so many Ame- 
> rican girls, and which, strange to say, is not seen, except 
very rarely, among their British sisters. “A murmur of 
admiration,” says the journal, “ran through the assembly 
as the Princess of Wales appeared. She never looked more 
lovely. A bright color was on her cheek, a sweet smile on 
her delicate face, which was more winning, more fascinating 
than ever. She was charmingly dressed. Her hair was 
arranged in flat bands on the forehead, and slightly waved. 
A large diamond tiara came forward on the head, and met 
the top of the chignon. The chignon was larger than ever, 





with five or six small curls falling over the top. A bow of 
cerise-colored satin ribbon, with more diamonds on it, ap- 
peared above them; and another bow to correspond was on 
one side of the chignon, almost touching the neck. She 





of such food are comparatively little felt. Farmers and day- } wore the two long curls as usual, and ten or twelve rows of 
laborers can eat almost anything. But persons of sedentary } Pearls round her neck, tied with long cerise-colored ends. 
habits, and especially women, suffer incalculably from eating } Her dress, too, was white and gold; a plaited flounce was at 
bad bread, or hot cakes alone. $ the bottom, dotted here and there with black bows edged 

Among the receipts we give are one for making French with gold; above this was a magnificent Brussels lace flounce 
bread, and another for making French bread and rolls. Also } OVer gold and white tarlatan, which fell in a waved flounce 
one, by an American lady, Mrs. M. Breed, for making bread } edged with gold on the plaited flounce. Round the waist 
with homemade yeast. The great secretin making bread is } W28 @ short tunic of white silk, with gold braid on black 
to make it sufficiently porous. In this case, the acid of the } round it and down each seam. The body was composed 


stomach can act on it, but otherwise it lies heavy and un- 


of folds of white, black, and gold, with a fall of lace, and 


digested. We also give a receipt for making bread without ; bunches of black grapes with gold foliage here and there 
yeast, and add the testimony of an English writer against } about it. The most novel and striking part of the toilet 
it, and against bran. Of course, there are cases in which ) Was a kind of small, square, black silk apron, edged with 
bran-bread may be useful, for in inactive stomachs the attri- } gold, which was worn at the back of the dress instead of the 


tion of the bran is often beneficial, and this is why dyspeptic 
people frequently find benefit in using it; but healthy 
stomachs are better without it. No universal law, however, 


front.” 


Lace Mape or Ham.—Of all the curious kinds of lace, 


can be laid down, either for this, or for hot cakes, etc., etc. 3 pecially old lace, the most curious is that which is called 


Experience must be the only guide. Sensible people soon } 
find out what is good for them, and what is not. But really 3 
good bread is always nutritious. Strange to say, the best 3 


> point tresse. It is very rare, and was made of human hair. 
French collectors say it exists in the present day only in 
their cabinet: It was fined to the early part of the 





ee . ‘ : : 
bread in the world is to be had in Paris; and if we Ameri- sixteenth century. One piece of this rare lace, richly en 


cans could import our bread as we do our fashions, it would > 
be all the better for us. 


PaysicaL AND Domestic Epvcarion.—In Mrs. Stowe’'s 


$ 
“Chimney Corner,” we find the following, in reference to 3 
> 


American girls:—“The girl's arms have no exercise; her 

chest and lungs, and all the complex system of muscles } 

which are to be perfected by quick and active movement, ? 
are compressed while she bends over book, and slate, and 

drawing-board; while the ever-active brain is kept all the 
while going at the top of its speed. She grows up spare, 
thin, and delicate ; and while the Irish girl, who sweeps the } 
parlors, rubs the silver, and irons the muslin, is developing } 
a finely-rounded arm and bust, the American girl has a palr > 
of bones at her sides, and a bust composed of cotton padding, } 3 
the work of a skillful Gusasine” 


$ 
> 
> 
> 
8 


“Is THE PRESENT Bouma? a says the Skeneateles (N. Y¥.) 3 
Democrat, “when great changes are being made in the 
fashions, it is an important fact with womankind to have 
tke latest and most reliable intelligence concerning ‘the 
fashions, and in no other magazine can they learn this 
tetter ~ in Peterson for the present nionth.” 

4 


» dowed with sentiment, is particularly interesting. Marga- 
> ret, Countess of Lennox, the mother of the wretched Daruley, 


sent from the Tower, where she was imprisoned when her 
son, Lord Charles Lennox, married the daughter of Bess of 
Hardwicke, a bit of this kind of lace to Mary Queen of 
Scots. This is a very strong proof of her belief in the 
queen's innocence of the guilt that had been imputed to 
her. The little square of point tresse was worked by the old 

countess’ own hands from her own gray hair. It was, in 
fact, hair mixed with fine flax. 


Ovr Cotorep PATTERN for thi this month gives two designs. 
{ One is for a scissors-case, and is done in braid and applica- 
tion. The other is a pattern for working the end of a sash. 
These ornamented sashes are very fashionable this season. 
The design we give is to be worked in black and yellow, or, 
if preferred, in black and gold; and it is done, partly in ap- 
plication, and partly in embroidery; black being used for 
2 the leaves, and yellow or gold for the stems, the fruits, and 
the veining of the leaves. 


A Becomtye Dress is a wonderful restorer of good-humer 
An ugly dress makes people doubt if even a pretty woman 
is handsome. 
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INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS.—We still continue our liberal § 
inducements to club. At our prices, “Peterson” is, be- 
yond all comparison, the cheapest and best of the ladies’ 
magazines. Single subscribers get “Peterson” for $2.00, 
while all the other magazines, which have any pretensions 
to be equal in merit, are $3.00 and $4.00. To clubs, our 
terms are cheaper still: viz., five copies for $8.00, and one to 
getter up of club, or eight copies for $12.00, and one to getter 
up of club. Specimens sent gratis. Clubs may begin with 
either the January or the July numbers. We can always 
supply back numbers for the year. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. Edited from his 
Manuscript, with Notes and an Introduction. By John 
Bigelow. 1vol.,12mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott d Co— 


court of France, had the rare good luck to come into pos- 
session of the original MS. of Franklin’s famous Auto- 
biography, printed in 1817, in London. On collating his 
MS. with that edition he found twelve hundred variations. 
Most of these were intended to be improvements in the 
style; but they were not always so; and even when they 
were, they were objectionable, because it is not only Frank- 





lin’s thoughts, but his way of putting them, that students 
wish to see. Mr. Bigelow accordingly resolved on a new 
edition, which we now have before us, printed in the best 
manner by J. B. Lippincott & Co. In addition to the re- 
storations made in the text, the last eight pages of the 
original, which were omitted in the London edition, have 
been now, for the first time, published. The autobiography 
has always been considered one of the most curious frag- 
ments of its kind in English literature; and the present edi- 
tion will, in future, necessarily supplant those which have 
been copied from that of 1817. A portrait of Franklin, 
engraved from the pastel by Duplessis, accompanies the 
volume. This likeness is not only undoubtedly genuine, 
but carries proof of its authenticity in every line; for of all 
the portraits we have seen of Franklin, it is the most cha- 
racteristic and striking. For recovering this lost manu- 
script, and for so carefully editing it, Mr. Bigelow deserves 
the thanks of all who are interested in historical and 
biographical literature. We cannot too highly praise the 
good taste, the fidelity, and the thoroughness with which the 
task has been executed. 


A Treatise on Meteorology. With a Collection of Meteoro- 
logical Tables. By Elias Loomis, LL.D. 1 vol.,8 vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—Heretofore there has been no 
treatise in the English language on Meteorology, that fur- 
nished anything like a comprehensive view of the present 
condition of the science. The science, indeed, but a few 
years ago was in its infancy. Professor Loomis, of Yale 
College, has made a very successful attempt, in the volume 
before us, to supply the want. In executing his task he has 
laid under contribution, not only what has been written in 
the English language, but also what has appeared in the 
various languages of continental Europe. The result is a 
concise exposition of the principles of Meteorology, and in a 
form adapted to be used as a text-book for instruction; at 
the same time we have a full account of the most important 
results of recent researches. Numerous engravings and dia- 
grams illustrate the volume. The publication of this work 
ought to stimulate observers in Meteorology, and give an 
additional impetus to the collection of facts. 

Jeanie’s Quiet Life. By the author of “ St. Olaves.” 1 vol., 
8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers—Not so good as “St. 
Olaves,” but better than “ Alek’s Bride,” or “ Janita’s Cross,” 
by the same author. Quite a readable story, indeed: only 
too spun out. A cheap edition. 


Marietta. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—When Anthony Trol- 
lope was in this country, several years ago, he is said to have 
remarked, “I cannot understand why my novels are re- 
printed here and not my brother's, for his are better than 
mine, especially his Italian ones.” The Peterson Brothers 
are now republishing these fictions. They have already 
issued “Gemma,” and now add to it “Marietta.” We noticed 
“Gemma” favorably, several months ago. “ Marietta” is even 
better, however, than its predecessor. The scene of the 
story lies principally in Florence, and the local color is 
admirably preserved. One recognizes, at once, the very 
house on the old bridge where the jeweler did business, as 
well as the time-worn palace, where Marietta, her uncle, and 
her nephew resided. The story is skillfully put together; 
the characters aro live ones; there is quite a Shaksperian 
mixture of humor and pathos. We do not recall anything, 
in Anthony Trollope’s books, as good as the chapter in which 
the hero of the story makes his sweetheart confess she loves 
him; and there are other bits almost as full of fun. This 
novel, like “Gemma,” not only interests the reader by its 
story, but also gives graphie and reliable pictures of Italian 
life. The book is handsomely printed. 


Wind and Whirlwind. By Mr. Thom. White. 1 vol., 
8 vo. New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons.—Mr. Thom. White 
is, of course, a fictitious name, but our author, whoever 
he may be, is, we should think, no unpracticed writer. He 
gives us, under this sensational title, and with a good deal 
of sensationalism in the story, a novel “ with a moral ;” but 
there is a unity in the narrative, a straightforward direct- 
ness in the t of the incidents, which authors of 
more real genius might imitate. If the book succeeds at 
all, it will succeed in consequence of this one merit. 

Dora. By Julia Kavanagh. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co—Julia Kavanagh’s novels are invariably 
popular, though even the best of them, to speak critically, 
are too intensified. With all their faults, they are, first and 
last, well-told love-stories; and a well-told love-story will 
command sympathizing readers to the end of time. “Dora” 
is better, in our opinion, than anything Miss Kavanagh has 
written for years; better, perhaps, than any of her fictions, 
except “ Nathalie.” 

Fairfax: or, The Master of Greenway Court. By J. Esten 
Cooke. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co.— 
A tale of the Shenandoah Valley, in the old colonial times, 
giving vivid pictures of border life, and of the manners of 
that period. The details of scenery, and of the lives of many 
of the personages, are strictly accurate. Humor and tragedy 
mingle in the book, which is full of interest, and is, we 
think, the best of Mr. Cooke's novels. 

Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. By Mrs. Edwards. 1 vol.,8 vo. 
New York: Sheldon & Company.—The first novel by this 
writer which attracted marked attention was “Archie 
Lovell,” one of the best, because the most artistically told, 
of the stories of the sensational school. “Steven Lawrence,” 
on the whole, is even better than “Archie Lovell.” The 
volume is very nicely illustrated, but we cannot praise, in 
other respects, the hb 1 execution of the book. 

A Sister's By-Hours. By Jean Ingelow. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers—In this pretty volume we have 
some short stories by Jean Ingelow, all charmingly told, 
and all full of suggestiveness. They are stories for children, 
and the volume is uniform with the same author's “Studies 
for Stories,” and “Stories told to a Child.” 

Ernest Maltravers. By Lord Lytton (Sir E. Bulwer Lytton.) 
1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—Another 
volume of the cheap and portable “Globe” edition of Bulwer. 

Brakespere. By the author of “Guy Livingstone.” 1 vol., 











8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers —A stirring story of 
feudal times. A cheap edition. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 
Tae Great AMERICAN Tea ComPANY.—Moore’s Rural New 
Yorker says:—“In April last, while in New York, we 
visited the stores of this Company, both wholesale and re- 
tail, and were surprised at their extent, and the large 
t of busi daily tr d, The Company occupy 
four large stores and basements, and employ one hundred 
and seventy-five men in the establishment. Their receipts 
for the three days preceding our visit were over fifty thou- 





sand dollars—as the Company’s books attested—an immense ¢ 


business.” The editor adds :—* As to the quality of the teas 
furnished by the Company, we can freely say they are su- 
perior, judging from samples of the cargoes of the ships 
‘Golden State’ and ‘George Shotton,’ which we have lately 
received, and are now using in our family. We have used 
no better teas for years, either at home or abroad, and 
think we know a good from an inferior article—especially 
as it is our principal beverage, neither coffee nor spirits 
being permitted by our constitution or physician. We, 
therefore, reiterate all we have hitherto said in behalf of 
the Great American Tea Company—and more too.” 

Goop Summer READING can be had by sending for the cata- 
logue of novels and other books, published by T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers, and then ordering what you wish. Their cata- 
logue contains the best and largest list of cheap novels 
printed in the United States; among their publications being 
the works of Dumas, Marryatt, Dickens, Scott, D'Israeli, 
Southworth, etc., etc. Address, T. B. Prrzrson & BRoTHERs, 
306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Says THE Valparaiso (Ind.) Republican :—* The engraving 
in the last number of ‘Peterson’s Magazine’ is exquisite. 
The fashion-plate cannot fail to please the ladies, as it is the 
latest Parisian style. The literary matter in this monthly 
is, in our opinion, a little ahead of any similar publication, 
both in point of interest and sound moral literature.” 

GREATEST CURIOSITY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Won- 
derful Electric Fish.—It pleases all. By mail for ten cents, 
and stamp; three for twenty-five cents. Address the inven- 
tor, NATHAN HALL, Providence, R.1. £@> Agents wanted 
in every part of the world. -@@ 

“THE POPULARITY OF PETERSON’s MAGAZINE,” says the 
Seville (Ohio) Democrat, “was never greater than now.” 

See tHe Second Pace of cover for an advertisement by D. 
Appleton & Co, of New York. 

“Pererson excels all other magazines in its line,” says 
the Newton County Tribune. 





HOW TO MAKE BREAD. 


Bread with Homemade Yeast——We are frequently asked $ 


for directions for making bread. In answer we give several 
receipts, beginning with one by Mrs. M. Breed, who says:— 
“Get six good sized potatoes; wash and pare them, and boil 
them in two quarts of water, with a handful of hops, the 
latter in a small bag kept for the purpose. When quite 
soft, take them out, mash fine, and pour upon them the 
water in which they were boiled, adding a little water to 
make up for what may have boiled away, and also half a 
cup of salt, and same of white sugar. When cooled down to 
a lukewarm temperature, add one cup of yeast to ferment 
it with. Mind now, I do not say raise, for it does not rise; 
it works like beer, and having been covered closely and kept 
in a warm place, in the course of five or six hours the en- 
tire surface will be covered with fine bubbles, which indi- 


{ cates that it is ready for use. It should now be bottled and 
put in the cellar, where it will keep a long time. The bot. 
$ tles must not be corked tight at first, or they will be liable 
to burst. Ifthe theory be true, that some of the same king 
must be used to start with, some difficulty may be encoun. 
tered in introducing it where it is not used. I was fur. 
nished with some of the right sort in the beginning, and, 
therefore, had no occasion to experiment; and, though I 
¢ have been gravely assured by those who have done so, that 
no other would answer, still I would do so if occasion re- 
’ quired. (Of course, ordinary yeast would answer equally 
$ well to commence the fermentation, but yeast cannot always 
be had.) 
“One cup of yeast is sufficient for three common sized 
$ loaves, the requisite quantity of flour for which every cook 
3 knows. I usually mix my bread with milk, because I like 
$ the taste better, although I have made lighter, nicer-looking 
bread with water than I ever did with milk. I have heard 
very gcod cooks say they would prefer water to milk for the 
purpose even at the same cost; that, I think, is a matter 
merely of taste. I prefer to mix it up at night in order to 
bake it in the early part of the day, stirring it until it is as 
stiff as it can be stirred with a spoon, liking this method 
better than setting a soft sponge, as some cooks do. In the 
morning, the temperature having been favorable, my pan is 
filled in ‘good round Quaker measure.’ I then take it ont 
upon a board, and knead it thoroughly, alternately chop. 
§ ping it with a chopping-knife, and working on more flour, 
as long, I had almost said, as I can get any in. If made 
with water, I work in a little shortening; if with new milk, 
none is necessary. In this thorough kneading process lies 
one secret in bread-making, the advantages of which some 
cooks do not know, or knowing, do not care to profit 
by. Some prefer to dip their dough into the tins with a 
spoon. Well, let them do so, but the sequel does not 
$ show such bread as is needed (kneaded) spell the word as 
$ you will. 

“Having accomplished this part of the process, I return 
it to the pan and let it rise the second time. I then take it 
out, form it into smooth loaves, let them rise until the tins 
are rounding full, and bake.” 

Professor Liebig’s Bread.—The celebrated German chemist, 
; Professor Liebig, recommends a bread made of muriatic acid 
3 
} 
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and bicarbonate of soda, instead of yeast, but the experience 

of many years has proved that it is an inferior sort of bread. 

Bread made in this manner was extensively tried some 
¢ fifteen or twenty years since, in England, when a pamphiet 
was written on the method by Dr. Darling, which being 
fully noticed in the Times, went through many editions, and 
the process recommended in it was adopted, for a time, by 
thousands of persons, who have long since given it up, as 
not producing bread equal in quality to that made in the 
ordinary manner. 

If our readers are desirous of testing the method on a 
small scale, they may try the following plan, which will 
make a far superior bread to that advocated by Professor 
Liebig: 

“Flour, five pounds; bicarbonate of soda, half an ounce; 
$ carbonate of ammonia, half a drachm; salt, half an ounce; 
mix these very carefully, then add two and a half pints of cold 
water with five drachms of muriatic acid; mix the whvle 
immediately with a wooden spoon; bake it directly and 
§ thoroughly in a hot oven.” 

But even this bread is never as good as bread made with 
yeast, and with equal care. We may add that the remark 
of Professor Liebig, that nature, in the wisest manner, has 
mixed the bran with flour for man’s use, is a piece of senti- 
mental nonsense that one would hardly expect from a philo- 
sopher. If we are to use for food those things that are 
found together in nature, we should not peel our potatoes, 
; pare our turnips, nor even scrape our carrots; and, to be 
< quite consistent, we ought not to skin our hares aud rabbits, 
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THE GARDEN, 


ETC. V7 





a 
because “nature, in the wisest manner,” has covered them 
with skin. 

T Make Yeast from Hops.—Boil two ounces of hops in a 
gallon of water. Strain the liquor, and set it by till luke- 
warm, then add two tablespoonfuls of salt and half a pound 
of moist sugar. Put one pound of flour into a bowl; take 
some of the liquor and mix the flour into a batter with it, 
then mix it with the other ingredients. Let it stand for ¢ 
two days. On the third day, boil and mash three pounds of 
potatoes, and mix with the other ingredients. Let all re- 
main together for a day. On the next day, strain the mix- 
ture and bottle it. It should be made in a large milk-dish, 
and requires to be stirred frequently whilst being made, and 
should be kept near a fire in order to ferment thoroughly. 
If it has fermented well in the pan, it may be corked closely 
at once. It may be kept in a cool place for six weeks or 
two months. 

French Bread and Rolls.—Take a pint and a half of milk, 

make it quite warm; half a pint of small-beer yeast; add 
sufficient flour to make it as thick as batter; put it intoa 
pan, cover it over, and keep it warm. When it has risen as 
high as it will, add a quarter of a pint of warm water, and 
half an ounce of salt; mix them well together. Rub ina 
little flour two ounces of butter ; then make your dough, not 
quite so stiff as for bread. Let it stand for three-quarters 
of an hour, and it will then be ready to make into rolls or 
fancy bread. When moulded, let them stand till they have 
risen, and bake in a quick oven. 

French Bread.—With a quarter of a peck of fine flour mix 
the yolks of three and the whites of two eggs, beaten and 
strained; a little salt, half a pint of good yeast, that is not 
bitter, and as much milk, made a little warm, as will work 
intoa thin, light dough. Stir it about, but do not knead it. 
Have ready three quart wooden dishes, divide the dough 
among them, set it to rise, then turn them out into the oven, 
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* which must be quick. Rasp when done. 


An Easy Receipt for Bread.—Mix one spoonful of flour, 
half an ounce of yeast, half a pint of warm water, and two 
well-boiled potatoes; let the mixture stand two hours to 
ferment; then add two pounds of flour, and strain it all; add 
enough water to make it into dough, and bake for about an 
hour. The addition of a little butter makes the crust more 


crisp. 





THE GARDEN, ETC. 

No garden, however small, can get on without annuals; 
their number and variety are endless; but as many of them, 
if properly treated and planted out, make more show, and 
flower better than when sown and left in clumps, there is 
no need of taking up much ground with them. Some species 





lok well even as single plants, branching out and flowering 
in an independent way, quite as handsomely as some bien- 
tials. Clarkia pulchella, blue and yellow lupines, purple 
andytuft, and the large everlastings, seem to like occasion- 
ily thus to be left alone in their glory. “Sow thick, thin 
in time,” is said to be a golden rule in cultivating annuals; 
the thinning should be performed in damp weather if pos- 
sible, and the thinnings-out may be transplanted into a 
Separate bed. The sowing of these plants may and ought 
to be carried on from February till September, so as to have 
4succession for planting out; indeed, in one of Mr. Beatoun’s 
Papers in the Cottage Gardener, he goes so far as to say, “I 
am now convinced that not one of them” (he is treating of 
annuals) “should ever be allowed to flower without being 
transplanted, except the mignonette, and two or three 
others. Flower-beds which were planted properly in May 
will now, (July,) or very soon, require to be thinned out. 


What I call ‘planting properly,’ is that the whole surface ; 


be as much covered as possible at the first planting, and 


more particularly the sides, which can hardly be planted too 
closely. When the stock of plants is too limited to allow of 
this liberal planting, the next best mode is to have recourse 
to spring-sown annuals, and to fill up in rows, or in broad 


patches, between the permanent plants; and as the latter 
are now spreading freely, these temporary helps must Le 
removed gradually, that is, a few at a time. The 
proper way to act when summer half-hardy plants are scarce, 
is this, and even where no scarcity is known it is a good plan. 
The beds being ready in April or May, let the summer plants, 
as verbenas, petunias, etc., be planted in regular rows, and at 
such distances as will allow of their getting too crowded betore 
the end of July, and particularly the last row next the grass 
or gravel ; the least spreading plants should have a freespace 
of at least nine inches between them and the edge of the bed, 
and a foot is not too much for most of them. Then, the 
beds being so far planted, let regular rows of annuals be 
transplanted from the reserve-garden in the intervening 
spaces. These will flower and look very gay from the end 
of May till this time, when the permanent plants will be 
so far spread as to require a thinning of the annuals. Vir- 
ginian stocks in full bloom will easily transplant for this 
purpose, and so will Sphenogyne speciosa, the prettiest of all 
yellow annuals while it lasts, navelwort, white, with the 
purple and white candytuft, Calendula hybrida, white; all 
the Clarkias, Collinsias, Godetias, with Eucharidium grandi- 
Jlorum, Cochlearia acaulis, and many other low things, 
would easily transplant in the same way, and, after good 
waterings, would make a gay assemblage, and render the 
beds not only full of plants, but also with distinct colors, 
while the summer plants were getting established.” Annuals, 
sown in the beginning of April, should come into flower in 
June, while those sown at the end of the month will flower 
in July. For the early part of June, another supply may 
be sown for flowering from August to October. The best 
annuals for this summer sowing are Viscaria oculata Con- 
opsis Drummondii, Virginian stocks, candytufts, and Esch- 
scholtzia Californica. This latter is really a perennial, but it 
is said to flower best when sown every year, and treated as 
an annual. Before turning to another department of sum- 
mer work in the garden, I must indulge myself with an 
extract from the Coltage Gardener, where Mr. Beatoun 
recommends every one to try the effect of a bed of these 
two common annuals, Nemophila maculata and insignis, 
These simple, cheap experiments are, indeed, one of the 
chief charms of the garden, and here is an account of one 
that everybody may try for themselves: 

“The plants were removed at the end of February from 
the'seed-bed, they were planted in rows nine inches apart 
each way; the soil was light, but as rich as richness could 
make it. Two plants of maculata and one of insignis, or the 
spotted and blue; thus one-third of the bed was of the blue 
sort, and two-thirds of the light, with purple spots. The 
flowers or colors were as regularly disposed all over the 
bed as if they were vet by hand; a bed with equal numbers 
of the two was gay, of course, but appeared as nothing to 
the striking effect of the former mixture. A less number of 
the blue does not answer at all. I hope every one who de- 
lights in the simple combinations that can be produced by 
very simple flowers, will try a bed of these two pretty 
annuals next spring; the seeds of both may be sown any day 
in August. Those that I saw were from self-sown seeds last 
July; but if we had had a harder winter they must have 
perished, as they were strong plants by the end of October.” 
In planting beds of Is, the dist: between each 
plant depend on its habit of growth; thus while nine inches 
are recommended above as the proper distance between the 
Nemophilas, three inches are sufficient for Lobelia ramosa, 
six inches for Lobelia gracilis and Sanvitalia procumbens, 
four inches for Clarkia pulchella, while the pretty little 
Saponaria Calabrica may be planted nine inches apart, and 
Convolvulus minor and Eschscholizia, ten. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Ba Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

PRESERVES, ETC. 

Fruit for Preserving should be gathered when fully ripe; 
it is not enough to gather it just before it is quite ripe, as at 
that time the amount of acid is at its maximum, and it con- 
sequently requires a larger proportion of sugar to cover 
the sourness. In cases where the fruit is gathered as re- 
quired, it is exceedingly desirable that it should be picked 
during dry weather; at that time there is less moisture in 
the fruit, and, consequently, less has to be got rid of by 
boiling. 

The vessels employed should not be made of copper or 
brass, unless they are well tinned, as both these substances 
are acted on by the acid of the fruits, and preserves allowed 
to stand in them become poisonous. Bell-metal is made of 
tin with a small portion of copper, and is much less affected 
by the acid of vegetables; but still it is better and safer to 
have even bell-metal vessels tinned. The enameled pans are 
cleanly; but the high temperature necessary to be employed 
causes the enamel to crack, and then the iron below is ex- 
posed, and being acted upon by the vegetable acid, the pre- 
serves acquire an irony or inky taste anda bad color. 
~ For the preserves made in private families the small, 
white pots are most convenient and the cleanest. Their 
small size is an advantage, for, once opened, the jam is used 
immediately, and does not spoil by exposure to air. 

For tying down the pots many persons use bladder or 
animal membrane, but it is expensive, and in some places 
difficult to obtain. LEgged-paper is a perfectly efficient 
substitute. To make this, take some stout, tough, flexible 
paper, and having beaten up some whit® of egg with a whisk, 
apply it with a brush, to one side. When used, this paper 
should be damped on the unglazed side, tied down over the 
pots, and then, when dry, brushed over with beaten white 
of egg on the outer side. This makes the paper into a kind 
of parchment, impervious to the air, and the preserves will 
keep as well as if tied over with any animal membrane. 

Having given these few preliminary remarks, let us now 
proceed with the specific directions for the particular pre- 
serves, premising that during the prccess of boiling they 
must be watched continually, lest the small quantity of 
liquid which they contain should dry up, and the jam ac- 
quire a burnt taste, which frequently occurs when the fruit 
is overboiled. For all jams, unless otherwise directed, the 
sugar used should be the best white or lump; cane-sugar is 
better than beet-root sugar, as being sweeter, and therefore 
requiring a less weight. 

Preserved Peaches.—Choose the finest fruit, not too ripe; 
peel them, and put them in a China basin; clarify a sufficient 
quantity of sugar to allow the fruit to float in the syrup. 
Boil this sugar until, on taking up a little with the finger 
and thumb, and separating them, the sugar forms a thread 
which, when it breaks, leaves a drop on each. Let it coola 
little; pour it over the fruit, and leave it. The next day, 
drain away the syrup, and boil it twelve or fifteen times, 
then pour it again over the fruit, and repeat this process 
every twenty-four hours for six days, each time adding a 
little more sugar, and boiling it longer until at last little 
raised balls are formed on its surface; then add fruit, and 
boil together for a few minutes. When they have boiled 
up three or four times, take all off the fire and put into 
glass jars. During the six days that the fruit is in the 
syrup, be careful to place a piece of paper the size of the 
preserving-pan on the surface of the syrup, to prevent the 
fruit rising above the syrup, and to keep it all equally moist. 
Or slit a peach so as to take out the stones, which crack, 
and put the kernels into a bottle containing brandy. Take 
off the rind of the peach ; cover the peaches with their weight 
of sugar; the next day the sugar and syrup may be boiled 


ee 

and gently poured over the peaches. Do this four times, 
and add more sugar, so as to make it a very thick syrup, 
into which pour the brandy, when the syrup is quite cold, 
and the peaches have been placed in the jars where they 
are to remain. 

Preserved Pears for the Table—Peel three pounds of 
pears and place them in a stew-pan ; cover them with water, 
and let them stew for two hours. Take them out and put 
them in a brown jar with three-quarters of a pound of loaf. 
sugar and two tablespoonfuls of the water they were stewed 
in to each pound. Add a little candied lemon, cut in smal] 
pieces, or a few cloves, if preferred. Place the cover on the 
jar, and stew them in the oven for two hours. Sometimes 
they require a little longer time. Golden syrup sufficient 
to cover them may be substituted for the sugar and water. 

Preserved Crab-Apples—Weigh the crabs, and with an 
equal weight of sugar, make a syrup with apple-jelly, and 
after this is well boiled, prick the crabs, and put them into 
it. When they have boiled a few minutes, take them out, 
and let them drain on a sieve. Put them again into the 
syrup; when they are nearly cold, and after boiling a few 
minutes more, drain them as before. Repeat this process 
a third time, and afterward place the crabs in glasses or 
jars, pouring the boiling jelly over them. 

Quinces Preserved Whole—Pare and put them into a 
sauce-pan, with the parings at the top; then fill it with hand 
water; cover it close; set it over a gentle fire till they tum 
reddish; let them stand till cold. Put them into a clear, 
thick syrup; boil them for a few minutes; set them on one 
side till quite cold; boil them again in the same manner; 
the next day boil them until they look clear. If the syrup 
is not thick enough, boil it more; when cold, put brandied 
paper over them. The quinces may be halved or quartered. 

Lemon Preserve.—Cut the rind of the lemons as thick as you 
can without cutting the pulp; put the fruit in cold water, 
and boil it in three different waters until quite soft. Make 
a syrup of double-refined sugar, and put three-quarters ofs 
pound of sugar to each lemon. Boil the syrup, and put the 
lemons into it, and boil them some time. Put them all into 
a bason, and turn them every day for four or five days 
Then boil the syrup again, and put the lemons into separate 
pots, with enough sytup to cover them. 

Dried Sweetmeats for Almost any Kind of Fruit.—aA halt 
pound of sugar to a pound of fruit, to be simmered asis 
usually done, and afterward put into saucers, which are to 
be placed in the oven repeatedly, when the bread is taken 
out, till they are quite dry enough. The fruit may be kept 
in the saucers, or turned out and preserved in boxes. The 
drying may be carried on in the sun those days when the 
oven is not used; but the saucers should then be covered 
with hand-glasses. 

Quince and Apple-Jelly—Cut small and core an equal 
weight of tart apples and quinces. Put the quinces ina pre 
serving-kettle, with water to cover them, and boil till soft; 
add the apples, still keeping water to cover them, and boil 
till the whole is nearly a pulp. Put the whole into a jelly- 
bag, and strain without pressing. To each quart of juice 
allow two pounds of lump-sugar. Boil together half an 
hour. 

Homemade Figs.—Pare and core pears, peaches, or quinces; 
make a syrup, flavored with lemon-pee!. Boil the fruit till 
done, then drain it through a colander, and spread on dishes; 
place in the sunshine, or in a moderately-heated stove till 
nearly dry ; sprinkle with loaf-sugar; dry a little more; then 
pack them in boxes, and put in a cool place. Figs made in 
this way are considered superior to real imported figs. 


JAMS AND MARMALADES. 
Apricot-Jam.—Let the fruit be just in maturity, but not 
over ripe. Remove the skins, then cut the apricots in halves. 
Crack the stones, take out the kernels, bleach them in boil- 





ing water, and then pound them in a mortar. Boil ths 
broken stones, skins, and parings, in double the quantity 0¢ 
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water required for the jam. Reduce it in the boiling to one- 
half of its original quantity. Then strain it through a jelly- 
bag. To each pound of prepared apricots put a quarter of 
a pint of this juice, a pound of sifted loaf-sugar, and the 
pounded kernels. Put it on the fire, which should be brisk, 
and stir the whole with a wooden spoon until it is of a nice 
consistence, but without being very stiff, or it would have a 
bad flavor. Put it immediately into pots, and let these stand 
uncovered during twenty-four hours. Then strew a little 
sifted sugar over the upper surface of the jam in each pot, 
and tie egged-paper over each pot. 

Apple-Jam.—The apples, which should be ripe, and of the 
best eating sort, being pared and quartered, are put into a 
pan with just water to cover them, and boiled until they 
can be reduced to a mash. Then for each pound of the pared 
apples, a pound of sifted sugar is added, being sprinkled over 
the boiling mixture. Boil and stir it well until reduced to 
a jam. Then put it into pots. The above is the most sim- 
ple way of making it; but to have it of the best possible 
clearness, make a thick syrup with three pounds of sugar 
to each pint of water, and clarify it with an egg. Then add 
one pint of this syrup for every three pounds of apples, and 
boil the jam to a proper thickness. 

Seville-Orange Marmalade—Take the same weight of 
sugar as of oranges; cut the oranges in half, squeeze out 
the juice, and strain it; boil the peels in water until they 
are quite tender and a strong straw may be passed through 

them; then drain them from the water; scoop out the pulp, 
leaving the rind rather thin; cut it into thin fillets; boil the 
juice of the oranges with the sugar, and skim it when it 
is nearly done; add the peels. Part of the peels may be 
pounded and mixed with the marmalade, instead of the 
whole being cut in fillets; but then it is not so clear, and is 
a practice which is now almost abandoned, except by a few 
private persons. Lemon marmalade is made in the same way. 

Black-Currant Jam.—To every pound of black currants 
pulped, put a pound of sugar. Boil up the fruit, stirring it 
continually, until reduced by evaporation to the proper con- 
sistence. Jams may also be made of red and white currants ; 
but as they are scarcely ever used, the jelly being so much 
preferred, fow persons make them. The black currant is 
one of the most wholesome of jams, and certainly very use- 
ful. It has many medicinal virtues, in addition to its agree- 
able flavor. As a foundation in a glass of whipped cream, 
it is delicious. 

Red-Gooseberry Jam.—Take the eyes and tails from a 
quantity of red, hairy gouseberries, quite ripe, and put them 
into a preserving-pan with half a pint of red-currant juice 
to each half a dozen pounds. Let them boil until they are 
all broken and mashed, which you must aid with a wooden 
spatula. Then for every pound of gooseberries add a pc und 
of sugar, sprinkling it over the fruit. Let the whole simmer 

-until reduced to the proper consistence of jam, taking care it 
does not burn during the operation. Then put it into pots. 

Strawberry-Jam.—Put the fruit into a jar, and stand this 
in a pan of boiling water over the fire. As the boiling pro- 
ceeds, keep mashing the strawberries with a wooden spatula 
until they are all bruised toa pulp. Then put them int>a 
preserving-pan, and to every pound add three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar. Boil the whole until of due consistence, 
which will occupy more than half an hour, keeping the jam 
in constant agitation, lest the bottom should burn, When 
done enough, take it off the fire, and put it into pots, 

Green-Gooseberry Jam.—Gather of the finest green goose- 
berries when quite ripe; take off the tails and eyes. Put 
the berries into a jar, and set them in a kettle of boiling 
water over the fire until they begin to break. Then put 
them into a preserving-pan. Use a pound of sugar for each 
pound of gooseberries, to which a little spinach-juice may 
be added, if a very green color is required. Add it to the 


Cherry-Jam.—Having stoned and boiled three pounds of 
cherries, bruise them, and let the juice run from them; then 
boil together half a pound of red-currant juice, half a pound 
of loaf-sugar; put the cherries into these whilst they are 
boiling, and strew over them three-quarters of a pound of 
sifted sugar. Boll all together very fast for half an hour, 
and then put it into pots. When cold, put on brandy papers. 

Raspberry-Jam.—Let the raspberries be thoroughly ripe. 
Mash them with a wooden spoon. To every pound of rasp- 
berries add a pound of sifted sugar. Boil this well together 
during half an hour, stirring it continually, lest it should 
burn. When of a good thickness, put it into pots, and pro- 
ceed to tie up. 

Crab-Apple Jam.—Pare the crab-apples when quite ripe. 
Put them into a stone jar, cover it well, and put it in a pan 
of boiling water for an hour and a half. Then prepare the 
syrup with two pounds of sugar in half a pint of water, for 
every pound of the apples. Clarify the syrup. Then put 
the apples into it, and boil the whole to a jam. 

Cherry-Marmalade or Jam.—Take out the stones and 
stalks from some fine cherries, and pulp them through a 
cane-sieve; to every three pounds of pulp add half a pint of 
currant-juice, and three-quarters of a pound of sugar to each 
pound of fruit; mix together, and boil until it will jelly. 
Put it into pots or glasses. 

Apple-Marmalade.—Take any kind of sour apples, pare 
and core them, cut them in small pieces, and to every pound 
of apples put three-quarters of a pound of sugar. Put them 
in a preserving-pan and boil them over a slow fire until they 
are reduced to a fine pulp. Then pot them in jelly-jars and 
keep them in a cool place. 

White-Gooseberry Jam.—This jam is made with the 'arge 
white gooseberry, which must be quite ripe and fresh-gath- 
ered. Treat it exactly in the same manner as directed for 
red-gooseberry jam, omitting the red-currant juice. 





FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fig. 1.—CaRRIAGE oR House Dress or Licnt Gray Mo- 
HAIR.—The lower-skirt is long, and trimmed with a band of 
blue silk and a pointed ruffle bound with blue. The upper- 
skirt, which is long also, is caught up at the back in a loop 
of blue ribbon, which has passed over the shoulder, forming 
bretelles. The front of the skirt is plain, and trimmed with 
large buttons and blue ribbon. Gray hat, with blue flower 
and veil. 

Fig. m1.—CarrRIAGE Dress oF GREEN SILK.—Black lace 
jacket, with long-pointed sleeves. White bonnet, with black 
berries and green leaves. 

Fic. 11.—WALKING Dress or BLACK S11x, with leaves em- 
broidered on it. Small jacket of rich red cloth, trimmed 
with black velvet. Black hat, with a wreath of red roses. 
This is a charming toilet for the sea-side. 

Fig. 1v.—Evenine Dress or Waite TULLE.—The upper- 
skirt is edged with a blond lace headed with a mauve rib- 
bon, and is looped up with mauve ribbon with bows and 
ends. 

Fic. v.—WALkEING Dress oF BLack SILK.—The lower-skirt 
is trimmed with strips of velvet ribbon put on diagonally. 
The upper-skirt is a redingote, short in front and longer be- 
hind, and is caught on each side of the back; it buttons 
down a little on one side of the front. Broad, black sash. 
Black lace bonnet, 

Fig. vi.—WALkING Dress OF BLUE AND PEARI-COLORED 
Srrirep Monam.—The lower-skirt is trimmed just above 
the hem and up the sides in points with a pearl-colored and 
black worsted lace. The upper-skirt is looped up at the 
sides; and with the small sacque, which is straight at the 
back with pelerine ends in front, is also trimmed with 
worsted lace. The sleeves of the dress are plain and close; 
but the sacque sleeves are very long and pointed. 





fruit, which you must break as it boils. When of the con- 
sistence of jam, put it into pots. 


Fig, vil.—WALEING Dress.—The under-dress is of laven- 
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der-colored silk, trimmed with a leaf trimming of the silk, § insect ornaments, are still very popular. A pretty hum 
bound with white; the sleeves and body are of the same } ming-bird’s head, with emerald and ruby plumage set in 
silk. The upper-dress is of gray poplin, cut round in front } dead gold, forms a charming brooch. Necklets are also 





and in points at the back, and trimmed with rich fringe; 
the fringe in front has a deep heading, and is heavier than 
that at the back. The body to this upper-dress is cut low 
and square, and the sleeve long and square; a wide sash 
with fringe on the ends tied behind. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—An old fashion is being revived. Very 
narrow flounces, from two and a half to three inches in 
width, nearly cover the dress, beginning about sixteen inches 
below the waist; The skirt is long, and only the front and 
two side-widths are now gored at the top, the rest are gath- 
ered; or else there may be two small plaits at the side, the 
rest in gathers, When there is but one flounce, it is usually 
made very deep and plaited. 

Tue Larce Sasnes make an evening dress look very 
pretty. They are mostly tied very low down upon the 
skirt, and so as to loop up the upper-skirt slightly at the 
back, quite in the Louis XV. style. For more ordinary 
wear, the sashes are usually short, with large bows and 
fringe on the ends. 

ALL WALKING Dresses are looped up somewhere, usually 
at the sides, but sometimes at the back. But the variety in 
the style of walking dresses is astonishing; and the skirt can 
be either looped up nearly to the waist, or caught up in one 
or two small plaits quite near the bottom. But the very 
newest style is certainly to loop them up near the hips. 

Hovse Dresses are still made with long trains, full at the 
back, and trimmed with flounces and sashes, or with bows 
of ribbon caught here and there. 

FRINGE AND Lace are both much used as trimmings, the ; 
former on walking dresses, the latter on house and evening ? 
dresses. 

MANTLES, CAPES, SACQUES, ETC., are as varied in style as } 
walking dresses. A new style of mantle is rounded behind ; 
like a pelerine, and has long, straight ends in front reaching } 
almost to the knee. A sash fastened behind with bow and 3 
ends is passed over the front of the mantle, keeping it in its 
place. This is an old fashion revived, a very old style, 
dating back to our grandmothers’ time. Lace burnouses, 
sacques, and mantles, are very much worn. 

Bonnets continue to be trimmed with a profusion of lace. 
In Paris a new style of bonnet is just now the rage; it con- 
sists of a straw or tulle saucer, or rather plate, placed on the 
top of the head, coming far over the forehead, and bent 
slightly in at the sides. 

Hats are as varied in shape as the fancies of the pur- } 
chasers may wish. No one need wear an unbecoming hat 
now, for almost any style is the fashion. 

Eventna Dresses are made so very low in the neck that ? 
it almost seems as if decency required that something, if} 
only rows of beads, should be worn to cover the bosom. We 
only chronicle the fashion, we do not approve of it at all; 
the very low-necked dresses are vulgar, and the immense 
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quantity of beads are in bad taste. But, however large the 
necklaces are worn on the neck, everybody wears a colored 
ribbon round the throat, with a locket on it, or a row of 
beads, or ,has it studded with beads like the “dog-collars,” 
as they used to be called; you cannot wear too much round 
the neck to be in the fashion. 

There are also enormous crosses, which, by-the-way, are 
worn larger than ever. Crosses made of gold, and silver, and 
steel, chased, enameled, and inlaid; crosses, in fact, of every 
description, are now worn over the large cardinal collars, 
20 fashionable at the present moment, and which impart at 
once 80 dressy an effect to a black toilet. These cardinal ; 
collars are made of white muslin, trimmed with Valen- } 
tiennes lace, or else ornamented with stripes of Valenciennes } 
insertion and embroidery, used alternately; occasionally } 
they are made of guipure. 

What are called flower or 





ts, bird or ts, and } 


composed of birds’ heads set in gold, but for head-dregses 
the birds are left unset. Shawl-pins and brooches are made 
an enormous size; horses’ and grayhounds’ heads are much 
in vogue for this style of ornament. 

A novel style of necklet has been introduced, which ig 
certain to be a success. Precious stones are now set in gold, 
and holes are made in the setting so that they may be sewn 
on either black or colored ribbon velvet. They can thus by 
this simple arrangement be made to harmonize with any 
dress, Rhine crystals, garnets, and sequins, are also mounted 
on velvet for the same purpose, and prove very effective. 

The description of two toilets just made in Paris will, per. 
haps, give our readers a good idea of an elegant (and extra- 
vagant) carriage and visiting dress, and an evening dress, 
The first had a skirt with an immensely long train of dove 
gray ribbed silk, scalloped and trimmed with ruby satin 
rouleaux. A tunic looped up en paniers, with a long sash 
of ruby satin, and fastened down the front with garnet but: 
tons cut in facets. Lamballe mantelet to match the dress, 
with a narrow border of ruby satin. Tight sleeves fastened 
with three garnet buttons. Marquise cuffs in lace. Black 
lace capuchon, with a garnet coronet and aigrette. Garnet 
Alexandra necklet. 

The second toilet was a la Watteau; the white silk skirt 
was caught up with three plaits at the back, and trimmed 
with ruches a la vieille; at the sides it was festooned overa 
white tulle petticoat by brilliant, large Dutch roses; the 
bouillonnes of tulle were separated by garlands of these red 
roses and buds. The sleeves were made with ruffles, and 
the bodice, cut very low and square in front, was filled up 
with white lace, sewn in the inside. A Pompadour neck- 
lace, composed of a ruche of cerise satin and blond, witha 
rose in the center; the heart of the flower was a brilliant, 
The hair was powdered with gold, and the head-dress was a 


pouf of cerise satin, with rose-buds and a diamond aigrette, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—ReEDINGorE OF FAWN-COLORED SULTANE, FOR A LITTLE 
Grri.—The trimming consists of bows put on diagonally, 
of a wide, fawn-colored and black braid, which is also put 
on diagonally from the left shoulder to the right side of the 
skirt. This trimming also ornaments the bottom, neck, and 
sleeves of the dress. The body is square, and is worn with 
a plaited chemisette. 

Fic. 1.—Dress or Bivue Ports, ror A Girrt.—The under- 
skirt is quite plain; the upper-skirt is slightly pointed at 
the sides, and is ornamented with buttons and white silk 
fringe. The tight basque corresponds with the upper-skirt. 
White hat, trimmed with blue velvet. 

Fic. 11.—Wa xine Dress ror A Youne Lapy.—The dress 
is of violet and black striped foulard. The lower-skirt is 
quite plain; the upper-skirt gored so that the stripes match, 
and it is tied at the back with square, sash-like ends; the 
trimming is of black woolen lace. The sacque is of stone- 
colored cloth, trimmed with braid buttons and black lace. 
Stone-colored straw hat, trimmed with a plait of black velvet. 

Fic. 1v.—Dress oF Waite AND BLUE PLAID CASHMERE.— 
The coat is of gray cashmere, with a cape and deep-pointed 
sleeves, and is trimmed with ribbon. Gray straw hat, with 
a wreath of blue flowers. 

Fic. v.—Dress or SLATE-CoLoRED CASHMERE POPLIN, FOR A 
Litttz Boy.—The under-skirt is trimmed with buitons; the 
upper-skirt is cut in round Ilops and or ted with 
black braid and buttons. The front width of this skirt is 
almost covered with rows of black braid. The little jacket, 
which is cut to correspond with the upper-skirt, is trimmed 
like it. 
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CANEZOU OF QUILTED SATIN. CORSLET AND UPPER SKIRT FOR GIRL. 
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SILK SACK—BACK AND SIDE VIEW. 

















